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Consider how your 


MONEY GROWS 
under this plan 


for investing 6} yh 
your savings at 2 0 


M™ and women in every state 
of the United States and in 51 
countries and territories abroad 
have bought Smith Bonds by mail. 
Some of these investors have bought 
Smith Bonds outright for cash, in 
$1,000, $500 and $100 denomina- 
tions. Others have bought them 
under our Investment Savings Plan, 
which gives you ten months to com- 
plete your purchase of a bond and 
pays the full rate of bond interest— 
—6%%—on regular monthly pay- 
ments. 


Still others have used the Invest- 
ment Savings Plan to invest syste- 
matically over a longer period, buy- 
ing one bond after another, and 
reinvesting their interest to earn 
more interest. The following table 
shows the results of an investment 
of $20 a month under the latter 
method: ‘ 


INVESTED 
YRS. IN 
CASH 


TOTAL 
ACCUMU- 
LATED 


INTEREST 
EARNED 
5 1,200.00 

10 2,400.00 

15 3,600.00 

20 4,800.00 

30 7,200.00 

40 9,600.00 


217.99 
970.43 
2,458.72 
4,960.20 
14,439.46 
34,795.30 


1,417.99 
3,370.43 
6,058.72 
9,760.20 

21,639.46 

44,395.30 


Investments of other sums, such as 
$10, $30, $40, $50 or more a month, 
will produce proportionate results. 
Every dollar you invest in Smith 
Bonds is strongly secured by first 
mortgages on modern income- 
producing city property, and. our 
record— 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


—shows how thoroughly we safe- 
guard the interests of our investors. 


Mail the form below for our book- 
lets, “‘Fifty-Four Years of Proven 
Safety”’ and ‘‘How to Build an Inde- 
pendent Income.”’ 


The 
F. H. SMITH 
COMPANY 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
YITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO 


BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. LOUIS 
ALBANY 


Please send me copies of your two booklets as 
advertised in the Youth’s Companion. 


Please give me your 
recommendations for investing this sum at 
613% with safety and assured income. 


It is understood that this request involves no 
obligation on my part. 





AND STILL THE LETTERS COME! 
Each mail brings new Hundredth 
Birthday greetings to The Companion from 
every state in the Union, and makes the 
members of the family at 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, realize more and more how closely 
united by the bonds of common interests and 
sympathies the large family of Companion 
readers really is. 

The time has come when it is well-nigh 
impossible in these two columns to express 
adequately the voices of more than a very 
few of the kind friends who have written to 
us. By quoting a fragment here, and a frag- 
ment. there, .we hope that we. may give to 
our friends—yes, and our relatives—some 
idea of the nature of the letters we are 
receiving. Here are the few that we have 
space to print this week: 


E. E. ABBOTT, Dodge Center, Minn.— 
“This is my fifty-first renewal subscription 
to The Companion. I wonder- how many 
other subscribers could say the same?” 


O. S. BENJAMIN, Ellensburg, Wash.— 
“When my oldest son was beginning to read, 
naturally I ordered The Youth’s Companion 
for him. Now he is a minister in Ohio, but 
we still enjoy seeing our second son grab 
The Companion as he rushes in boy-fashion, 
slams the door, parks his cap in the corner, 
falls into a big rocker and is lost to all mun- 
dane affairs until either The Companion is 
finished or supper is ready.” 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Managing Edi- 
tor, The Guide to Nature, Sound Beach, 
Conn.—“I always take pleasure in making 
liberal quotations from The Companion, 
especially on matters pertaining to nature 
study and outdoor life.” 


ISAAC CHOY (15), Honolulu, Hawaii.— 
“My words alone cannot express my feeling 
of pride ‘J honor to be a member of the 
Lab,” 

MR. THOREAU CRONYN, New York 
City.—‘‘The Companion is greatly improved. 
Polly, my fifteen-year-old daughter, is pleased 
with every change.” 


MR. WINTHROP I. DAVIS, Springfield, 
Mass.—‘The Companion has been an un- 
interrupted visitor to our family since 1828. 
I have a daughter of fifteen who is very 
much attached to the paper; she is of the 
fifth generation in this family to welcome 
The Companion—certainly a remarkable 
record.” 

A. G. DICKSON, Yuma, Ariz.—‘'In con- 
gratulating you on your one hundredth 
birthday anniversary, I wish to say that no 
one can measure the influence for good, for 
clean thinking and right living, which has 
followed the ever-increasing circulation of 
your paper.” 

MRS. EUGENIA L. DOW, Winchester, 
Va.—''My husband has taken The Youth’s 
Companion for more than sixty of its one 
hundred years.” 

JONATHAN EDWARDS, Madison 
Heights, Va.—‘‘Please accept, among many 
others, my own hearty congratulations. 
May you live long and prosper!”’ 


PAUL A. ENGSTROM, Lewiston, Idaho.— 
“I wish to congratulate you on the fine ar- 
ticle on ‘Game Extinction—Its Causes and 
Remedies,’ by Edwin A. Osborne, which re- 
cently appeared in The Companion. Such 
articles should aid materially in bringing the 
public to a realization of the gravity of the 
situation.” 

MISS DOROTHY ERNSDORFF , Trinidad, 
Wash.—‘‘I am nineteen and just enjoying 
my first year of teaching. I have found The 
Youth’s Companion an invaluable aid in my 
work. My older boys and girls read the 
stories and articles with great zest and re- 
gard them as a rare treat. My first and sec- 
ond grade will work hard for a week to 
enjoy a glimpse of the Children’s Page each 
Friday.” 


Editor's Note——Many other teachers, like 





this young woman who shows how sincerely 
, her heart is in one of the most important of 
all human professions, are finding The Com- 
| panion a great aid. To assist them even 
| more, we have arranged with Miss Dorothy 
Danforth, an experienced junior-high-school 
teacher of Springfield, Mass., to write for us 
each week a Lesson Plan, covering the entire 
Companion for the week. So interestingly 
does she do this that girls and boys vastly 
enjoy this inside glimpse into literature and 
‘news. Any teacher may secure this plan by 


, Taengoltle Toth Abad 


writing to the School Department of The 
Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, and sending a subscription for three or 
more issues of The Youth’s Companion a 
week, 

MRS. FREDERICK FOX, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—“T read The Companion and enjo 

the wholesome stories as much as of old. 
Where do you find such refreshing things in 
this age of crass realism?” 

MRS. E. J. C. FREEMAN, Bethel, Vt.— 
“Eighty years ago this year, I first read 
The Companion. It seemed very remark- 
able that a girl as little as I was had a whole 
paper-all to herself.” 


HOMER GREENE, Honesdale, Pa.— 
“From the lips of many fathers and mothers, 
boys and girls, I have heard The Companion 
spoken of in terms of both admiration and 
affection, and in my opinion it has played no 
inconsiderable part in the formation of 
character of the young people of America.” 
MRS. CHARLES WAITE HALL, New 
York, N. Y.—‘‘Some years ago, my young- 
est daughter, Bessie, begged me to enter her 
name for a five-year term. ‘But are you sure 
that you will be as much interested in The 
Companion five years from now as you are 
today?’ ‘Oh, yes, mother!’ she answered 
with deep conviction. ‘I shall never like any 
other magazine as much as The Youth’s 
Companion, no matter how old I am.’ Her 
eveghaty was fulfilled. Although she is now 
in her twenties, her interest in The Youth’s 
Companion has never waned.” 
HUGH IRWIN,. Halifax, N. S.—“I could 
hardly be more satisfied with The Youth’s 
Companion than I am now.” 
SETH W. LINCOLN, Worcester, Mass.— 
Mr. Lincoln wrote these verses commemo- 
rating The Companion’s Hundredth Birth- 
day, and it is with great pleasyre that we 
take this opportunity to reproduce them: 
One Hundred Years! A century 
Of clear-cut worth and purity; 
Of ups and downs, of cloudy days; 
Of straightened paths and devious ways; 
Of wrongs to right, to spread the truth— 

Yet, mid it all, 
You still retain your Youth! 


Through all the years you've acted well your part; 
"Lightened the elders’, cheered the childish heart; 
Sent old and young to Maine, by way of Stephens, 
Dispelled the blues, through Caleb Peaslee, even; 
Broadcast good common sense and jolly fun— 

In this and more, 
You've proved a rare Companion. 


RAYMOND MATTHEWS (17), Luling, 
Tex.—‘'I especially enjoy ©. A. Stephens’s 
stories, as I live on a farm and understand 
his troubles and predicaments.” 

W. F. MILLER, Independence, Ind.— 
“There is so much trash in the magazine 
stuff of today that a magazine like yours is 
like a breath of fresh air in a foul room.” 
ARCHIBALD B. MOORE, Opelika, Ala.— 
“T never had any very spectacular admira- 
tion for you—pyrotechnics are for the Fourth 
of July, and grow very stale when indulged 
in 365 days of the year. I have no very 
flowery bouquets to offer you, either. Old 
friends don’t need them especially. But if the 
solid affection of a man’s whole personality, 
and the gratitude of a life enriched for dec- 
ades with your contents, mean anything to 
you, I wish to lay that affection and grati- 
tude at your feet.” 


P. ALLEN PARSONS, New York, N. Y.— 
“It is a pleasure to know that The Compan- 
ion is not content to be satisfied with a 
proud past, but is taking measures to assure 
a future equally useful, and perhaps even 
more noteworthy.” 


MRS. MABEL PIPER, Wellfleet, Neb.— 
“One year we tried economizing on our 
magazines. We took papers of a cheaper 
grade. Never again! If it hadn’t been for 
The Companion’s weekly visit, we should 
have died, I know.” 

ARVA PUTNAM (18), Elgin, Minn.— 
“Your letter in answer to the Keystone 
blank which you sent me has already brought 
me untold pleasure in just anticipating all 
of the wonderful things the G. Y. é is 
going to help me accomplish. I have a 
mental picture of the new house, and I am 
wildly enthusiastic about it, and every 
movement of the Workbox.” 

EDWARD C.:RUGER (12), Utica, Ill.— 
“T like the Y. C. Lab page, in fact all of the 
magazine. I would like to see more stories 
about Jimmy, Les and Billy, ‘written by 
Jonathan Brooks.” : 
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of Qualily 


THE HIGH QUALITY OF 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is Not an Accident 


It is the result of a judicious selec- 
tion and blending of cocoa beans, of 
which there are more than thirty 
grades; of most careful roasting, a 
very delicate operation; and its fur- 
ther preparation by the best mechan- 
ical processes (no chemicals) which 
preserve the delicious natural flavor 
and aroma and attractive color of 


the beans. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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INSTANTLY 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at'‘once to the wondevful 
medication in this thin, comfortable plaster. You 
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Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, I né., Worcester,Mass. 
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HE three musketeers of Jordan 

University, formerly of Locker- 

bie Hall, sat in a room in the 

Alphomega_ house, —, as 
freshmen will of many things. Only 
the day before, Jimmy Byers and 
Billy Armstrong and Les Moore had 
played the game of their young lives 
in the freshman gym, earning a place 
for each of them on the varsity basket- 
ball squad. 

“And now things look pretty good,” 
Billy Armstrong was saying; ‘we 
stuck through the football season to- 
gether, and we all are in the same 
frat, and here we are on the varsity 
basketball squad.” 

“Not too bad,” assented Les. 
“What I like is that we’re sleeping in 
the old Alphomega house at last. 
There was a time when I thought one 
of us birds would never make the 
grade.” 

Les and Billy grinned in Jimmy 
Byers’s direction. 

“T never thought I’d be moving in 
here either,” said Jimmy. “If it 
hadn’t been for that railroad trip, I 
guess I’d still be living out in the cold 
and only coming to see you two when 
invited.” 

“The long head is what counts,” 
chuckled Billy. “Think of you telling 
the president of a railroad how to run 
things, and getting away with it.” 

“Is that so?” said Jimmy. ‘I was 
just full of luck, and that’s all there 
was to it.” 

“Luck!”? echoed Les. “If that was 
luck, I’ll eat mud.” 

The incident to which the three 
musketeers referred took place just 
after the end of the football season 
before the basketball coach had called 
for candidates. 

“Now we're all here together,” said 
Billy, ‘and nothing to do till to- 
morrow. We haven’t had any time to 
talk things over, Jim. Suppose you 
get busy and tell-us exactly what 
happened on that trip, right from the 
beginning.” 

A fresh log of wood, dropping on 
the fire from Les Moore’s big hand, 
crackled so pleasantly and began to 
roar so hard that the boys no longer 
heard the howl-of the wind outside. 
In the vivid glow from the Alphomega 
fireplace, it seemed incredible that 
even one of the three friends should 
have had any worry at all about 
finances. 

“Well,” said Jimmy, “‘I’ll tell you. If you 
fall asleep, just snore, and I’ll know it’s time 
to stop. Well, it was this way—” 

_ He told how he had come to travel on an 
inspection tour with the president of a great 
railroad, reminding them of the day when he 
had been called to the telephone to speak to 
the Dean. They remembered that telephone 
call. And here is what happened afterwards. 


JiMMy hurried out of the house and half 

walked, half ran, to the Dean’s home. His 
gait had earned him the nickname ‘Dog- 
trot,” later shortened to “Doggie,” from his 
fellow freshmen on the football field, Arriv- 
ing at Dean Warrenden’s porch, he paused 
for breath before ringing the door bell. 

“Good veges Byers,’’ Dean Warrenden 
greeted him when he opened the door. 

Come in. I will not keep you long. You 
probebiy wish to study, and I’m unusually 
usy myself. How have you been?” 

‘Pretty busy, with football on top of 

study,” said Jim. “But I’ll have more time 
for work from now on.” 
_ “Glad to hear that,” said the Dean, lead- 
ing the way to his study. “Sit down, won’t 
you? If you don’t mind, I’d like to tell you 
of a problem I have and ask your help. 
President Allison, of the M. G. and V. Rail- 
road, has called on me for help. He is quite a 
friend of the School of Commerce,” Dean 
Warrenden explained, plunging directly into 
his story, “and a personal friend as well. He 
has asked the university, through me, for 
assistance in a railroad problem. The uni- 
versity is a state institution, and frequently 
18 called on by industries for technical or 
Scientific codperation.” 


All the next day, and the day after, at water tank after water tank, Jimmy sloshed and 
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Splashed around with apparent aimlessness 


Hard Water 


By JONATHAN BROOKS 


Illustrated by GzorGE Avison 


Jim Byers listened eagerly. Railroading 
held a great fascination for him. Indeed, it 
was a thesis in review of a weighty book on 
railroad corporate history that had earned 
him his scholarship at Jordan. He sat for- 
ward in his chair as the Dean told the story 
of the ‘‘Morning Glory,” in the words of the 
road’s chief executive. Hard water, the Dean 
concluded, was the trouble of the ‘Morning 
Glory” line, and the president desired a 
group of university people to make a study 
of the situation. 

“We wish to send four men for a trip of 
inspection over the system,” said Dean 
Warrenden, ‘and I’d like you to be one 
of the four.” 

“But I don’t know anything about 
chemistry, sir,’ protested Jimmy. 

“It is not necessary that you should,” the 
Dean assured him. “At least, I think it is 
unnecessary, and the president of the uni- 
versity has upheld me in that view. Professor 
Chilton, of the department of chemistry, and 
John Holland, an instructor, will be on the 
trip. The fourth man is Abel Simmons, from 
the department of engineering. I wanted 
you to go, partly because of your interest in 
railroading, and partly because I shall expect 
you to make a report to me for the School of 
Commerce, on operation as you see it. For 
that, I shall allow you extra credit. Besides, 


your scholarship on railroad study can be 
justified by this trip.” 

“Well, I’d certainly be glad to go,” said 
Jimmy. “Especially if I thought I would be 
useful at all.” 

“Then that’s settled,’ exclaimed the 
Dean. ‘Good. The inspection party leaves 
Wednesday morning, the day before Thanks- 
giving, and it will be gone at least a week. 
President Allison will be here to pick up 
the party early Wednesday. And, er, Byers, 
there is something else I should tell you. It 
may not be professional in me to, eh, mention 
it. But, Professor Chilton, while a colleague, 
and a highly esteemed personal friend of 
mine, is inclined to be somewhat overzealous 
in behalf of his profession. He was very 
anxious to make the party one of chemists 
only; in short, he wished to seize this oc- 
casion as one in which his department is 
solely concerned. I know I can tell you this, 
and it will not go any further. It is only fair 
that I should put you on your guard.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Jimmy. “I 
think I understand. I'll try to serve the 
School of Commerce, without causing any 
embarrassment,” he added. 

“Fine, that’s fine, and we will depend on 
you,” said the Dean. 

Back home again, Jimmy told the story, 
in part, to Les and Billy, both of whom 





were burning with curiosity. But 
when he had finished, they began 
making light of his assignment. Fine 
mess, they said, when a great railroad 
had to call on a rhiny quarterback to 
solve its water problem. Did this 
president think his water troubles 
were more important than the fresh- 
man basketball team? And how did 
Jimmy figure this thing to help his 
problem of moving into the fraternity 
house? 

“All I know is that I’m going on the 
trip, and maybe something will work 
out of it,” declared Jim. ““Anyhow, I’m 
going to keep my eyes and ears open.” 

“Think you can tell how hard water 
is, by sight or sound?” grinned Les. 

“But, boy, you'll look good swelling 
down the line in the president’s 
special car,’’ suggested Billy, in mock 
seriousness. 

“Think of me, you fellows, when 
you're at home throwing the Thanks- 
giving turkey for a loss,”’ Jim replied. 


RESIDENT ALLISON, of the 

“Morning Glory,” served his party 
withasplendid Thanksgiving dinner in 
his private car, and Jimmy grinned to 
himself as he recalled his request to 
Les and Billy. He was enjoying him- 
self, for he was learning, at first hand, 
what turns the wheels of a railroad 
and makes it run. President Allison 
proved more than kind and had even 
seemed to take a fancy to him. This 
may have been because Professor 
Chilton and his assistant, Holland, 
were so deeply engrossed in chemistry 
that they could not take part in 
casual conversation between stops. 
Then too the president may have 
noticed how the professor and his as- 
sistant seemed to elbow Jimmy and 
the engineering instructor, Simmons, 
out of ‘their way at each visit to a 
watering station. 

Jimmy said nothing, and neither 
did Abel Simmons. But the second 
day out, when the train stopped for 
water at a country town, Professor 
Chilton fairly shoved him and Sim- 
mons to one side. Jimmy, quickly 
angry, remembered the Dean’s warn- 
ing, and grinned at Simmons. The 
latter, understanding, grinned back. 
It so happened that President Allison 
noticed this exchange. 

It was during the Thanksgiving 
dinner that the president told the 
railroad’s story in detail. The system, 
he said, had in its earlier days used water 
from the rivers it crossed. But this water 
carried a heavy percentage of silt. It was 
impracticable to build a settling basin at 
each watering place. Chemical settling proc- 
esses also were out of the question. The 
line had thereupon put down driven wells 
all along the road and used pure well water. 

“(All our water is pure and clean,” he said. 
“We do not have to settle it, and it is plenti- 
ful in supply. But, and here is our trouble, it 
all carries a heavy lime content. You all 
know that lime collects, corrodes or forms a 
heavy, scaly deposit in boilers. You have 
seen what it does to teakettles in the kitchen. 
Well, it costs us a large sum annually to clean 
the lime deposits out of our boilers. In the 
first place, we lose the use of our engines, and 
that hurts, because we are short on engines. 
In the second place, it is a costly job to clean 
out the boilers. And in the third place, we 
sometimes have to retube or rebuild them, 
and that is expensive. If we had the money, 
we would rebuild our entire water system 
and put in the proper facilities. Short of 
funds, we must find some other answer.” 

“T should venture that we will be able to 
recommend some sort of water softening 
process,” pronounced Professor Chilton, 
rather pompously. ‘‘We have had some suc- 
cess in chemical problems. Chlorine has 
proved helpful. Filtration might be of some 
advantage. We will take a sample of the 
water from each well, bottle it and send it 
back to the laboratories, analyze it, and—” 

“Find out that it is hard water,” inter- 
rupted President Allison. ‘‘We already know 
that, professor.” 

“Of course, of course, but in solving any 
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problem of chemistry, sir, we must begin at 
the beginning,” Professor Chilton continued. 
He went on with his discussion, but Jimmy 
lost his words. He had looked out the win- 
dow to smile at President Allison's interrup- 
tion. And then he fell to thinking of the 
president’s description of the loss on locomo- 
tives. A piece of machinery out of usage, in 
which money is invested, is expensive. This 
was a new wrinkle to him, and he turned it 
over in his mind as a dog worries a bone. 

That afternoon they stopped at a water 
tank, and, as before, Professor Chilton of- 
ficiously took charge of the inspection while 
his assistant obtained a sample of the water, 
bottled and labeled it. Jimmy, although a 
steady, drizzling rain was falling, wandered 
about the vicinity. He saw a cattle and stock 
yard near by, and noticed that it was a sea 
of mud. The rain running off the roofs of 
sheds turned the black earth into slop. 

At the next stop, a roundhouse filled with 
puffing and panting engines, he willingly 
moved to the outside of the picture and left 
the professor to conduct the inspection. 
Cinders covered the ground about the round- 
house, but rain from the roof ‘had softened 
them so that they squished and splashed 
underfoot. At the edge of the cinder patch, 
Jimmy found a lake of clay. Beyond the 
water tank stood some widespread, barnlike 
structures, used as carpenter sheds for car- 
repair work. Jim strolled along beside the 
sheds, but had to take care to stay as far 
away as the railroad track, because water 
from the eaves splashed noisily into a ditch 
running alongside the foundation of the 
buildings. 

That night they stopped in the city of 
Meanwell, a considerable freight-shipping 
center. The water tank here stood near the 
freight sheds. President Allison asked them 
to make their inspection that evening, before 
going to a hotel for the night. Jimmy wan- 
dered into the freight yard and found a truck 
stalled in the mud. The steady late-fall rain 
still was falling, but Jim prowled about the 
freight yard until he found one corner of the 
freight house lighted by a near-by arclight. 
Rain water ran in a steady stream from the 
roof to the ground. He rejoined the party, 
wondering how much of the mud was caused 
by direct rainfall, and how much. by the 
downpouring from the roof. 

All the next day and the day after, at 
water tank after water tank, Jimmy sloshed 
and splashed around with a roy aimless- 
ness the while Professor é ilton and his 
assistant officiously sampled and bottled 
water from the railroad wells. 


THE inspection trip lasted a week and a 
day, and President Allison stayed with the 
party all the while. 

“Well, sir,” proclaimed the professor, ‘‘I 
have every hope that we will be able to 
render you some small service. We will first 
test each sample separately. We have col- 
lected at each roundhouse some of the lime 
scale that has caused you so much trouble. 
We shall analyze that, too, and while we can 
only guess where the water came from that 
produced the scale I still feel we will arrive 
at the true condition of affairs.” 

“We've arrived there long since,” smiled 
President Allison. ‘“The true condition of af- 
fairs is this: we're losing money day by day 
because our locomotives are laid up too 
often and too long for repairs to the boilers. 
Hard water does it.”’ 

“Precisely, precisely,’ said Professor 
Chilton. ‘“‘Now then, with the results of our 
analytical work definitely before us, we will 
be able to prepare recommendations as to 
the proper method of procedure. We will also 
ascertain what other railroads have done to 
combat this problem, and—” 

“That will be fine, providing you find one 
that has solved the problem at no tremen- 
dous expense,” interrupted President Allison. 
“Young fellow,” he turned to Jimmy with a 
friendly smile, ‘what have you learned about 
our railroad?” 

“Well, sir, it is the muddiest railroad I 
ever saw,”’ said Jimmy, grinning. 

“Of all the irrelevant, off-the-point re- 
marks,” began Professor Chilton, pettishly. 

‘What has the muddiness of our railroad 
got to do with our hard-water problem?” 
asked President Allison, quizzically. ‘‘Not,” 
he added, “that I deny we are a muddy 
railroad.” 

“Well,” said Jimmy with a griny “the 
water that makes this mud is certainly not 
hard water, It is rain water, soft water. And 
not all of it, by a long shot, falls directly on 
the ground it turns into mud. A whole lot of 
it is your own water, running off-your freight- 
houses, your passenger stations, your round 
houses, your cattle sheds—""’ 


“Hey, wait a minute, young speed mer- 
chant,” chided the president. Rg all that 
again, and say it slow.” A smile broke 
across his features as he realized Jimmy's 


point. 
“Well, I don't know anything about 
chemistry,” Jimmy explained. “But I 
noticed that out of twenty-three water sta- 


tions we looked at, rainwater from roofs was 


available at twenty. Rainwater is soft. Well 
water is hard. If it is too hard, why not catch 
some of your own soft water and mix the 
two? At three of these stations, after I 
noticed the mud caused by roof run-off, I 
had Simmons, the engineer, estimate the 
roof space and guess at the water supply 
prc em for cistern storage or direct well or 
tank mixing. He says—”’ 


“I am glad you went with them, Byers,”’ said the Dean 





First Prize, $25.00: Thomas Herbert 
(15), Seattle, Washington. 


SAFE OR OUT? 


THE most sportsmanlike act that I 
have ever seen,’’ writes Herbert in 
the letter which won first prize, ‘‘occurred 
four years ago in the championshi 
baseball game between Roosevelt Hig 
School and Ballard High. Neither team 
had lost a game thus far, and both were 
as evenly matched as anyone could 
wish. At the end of the ninth, the score 
was tied 5 to 5, so the game ran into an 
extra inning. 

“Ballard failed to score, and the 
Roosevelt team came to bat confident 
of victory. However, Martin, the Bal- 
lard pitcher, struck out the first two 
men up. Things were looking mighty 
blue for the Rough Riders when Griffin 
scored a single and Flint followed suit. 
Then Morris came to bat! The first 
ball looked like an easy drop, so he 
swung, only to find that he had barely 
touched it, and that the ball was rolling 
slowly toward the pitcher. He dropped 
his bat and raced for first base while 
Martin, losing his head in the emer- 
gency, threw straight to Tod Bonar at 
third. 

“No one saw just what happened, 
for Griffin slid for third in a cloud of 
dust as the ball arrived. When the dust 
settled, Griffin was seated on the bag 
with Bonar above him while the ball 
lay several feet away. The umpire 
ruled Griffin out, claiming that Bonar 
—e tagged him before dropping the 

all. 


“Griffin protested, and turned to the 

third baseman. ‘Tod,’ he asked, ‘am I 
out or not? You’re the only one who 
can say! 
“The Ballard player hesitated. A 
championship was at stake, but he was 
a true sportsman. ‘You're safe,’ he 
said, ‘that ball rolled between my legs 
without my touching it!’ 

“The next man up brought Griffin 
home, so that statement cost Ballard 
a highly prized title; but it taught the 
students of two high schools the greatest 
lesson on life—True Sportsmanship!” 


Second Prize, $10.00: John Yahraes 
(17), Easton, Penn. 


THE MAN WHO BROKE 
TRAINING 


THs prize was awarded to Yahraes 
for a letter about a football player 
who was dismissed from a well known 
college football squad because he broke 
training. Tosummarize Yahraes’s story, 





Prize Winners: Sportsmanship Contest 


the man was one of the best players on 
the team, destined to be elected cap- 
tain for the coming year, and a promis- 
ing candidate for the All-America team. 
Yahraes calls the college Marquette and 
the man Koth. Koth was dismissed the 
Sunday preceding the big game of the 
season against High River. After dis- 
missal Koth asked the coach if he 
might say a word to the team. “Fel- 
lows,” he began, “before I go I want to 
tell you how sorry I am for what has 
happened. I deserve my punishment. 
Forget me. You will win just the same 
on Saturday with Thomas in my place. 
He is a good fellow. When the whistle 
blows on Saturday I shall be two hun- 
dred miles away. And that is the hard- 
est of all, to miss even seeing the game. 
I must go at once and cannot come 
back. But I will be thinking hard of 
you all afternoon. I hope none of you 
will ever know what it means to go 
through such a thing as this.” 

In his hour of. regret, concludes 
Yahraes, the big player’s one wish was 
realized: Marquette did win the High 
River game. 


Third Prize, $5.00: Byron K. Jackson 
(16), Gananoque, Ontario. 


WHEN THE LEADER FAINTED 
JACKSON was awarded third prize 


for his letter describing a canoe race 
on the St. Lawrence River between 
several competing teams, 

The particular event which Jackson 
describes was the intermediate singles 
paddled over a quarter-mile course in 
canoes. which are mere shells, flimsy, 
and easy to upset. The contestants 
were nearing the finish line, the leader 
of the race was about one length ahead 
of the rest, when without warning he 
fell over into the river. It was clear to 
everybody that he had fainted. The 
maibe who had occupied second place 
so far, without a moment’s hesitation, 
dove in after him and lost his chance 
to win the race. 


Ten additional prizes of $1.00 each 
awarded to: Victor Allen (15), Kendrick, 
Colo.; Edward Collagan (17), Wol- 
laston, Mass.; Orell Dunlap (17), 
Clinton, S. C.; Rudolf L. Gross (14) 
Staten Island, N. Y.; Edwin Humes 
(16), Delaware, Ohio; Charles F. 
Kiefer, Jr. (45), Ilion, N. Y.; J. M. 
Killian, Jr. (17), Amarillo, Texas; 
Lawrence Kruse (15), Sioux City, Ia.; 
Samuel C. Madden (14), Culpepper, 
Va.; Bernard Schaab (15), Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








“T should worry what he says," exclaimed 
President Allison. ‘You've already said a 
great, large mouthful. Our engineers are 
smart, even if they didn’t see this thing, and 
they can figure the details. Downspouts and 


water pipes will cost a whole lot less than. 


any elaborate water treatments that the 
professor can dig up. Boy, I’m certainly 
much obliged to you, and by George—” 

“I’ve had a swell time," said Jimmy. 

“Son,” said Allison, ‘of all sad words hot 
off the bat, the saddest are ‘I never thought 
of that.’ Which makes poor poetry, but high 

hilosophy. Everybody in our system has 

n trying to figure out this water prob- 

lem, and here you've probably got the an- 
swer.”” 

“And even if you don’t kill this water 
bird, you can kill another one by catching 
the rainwater,"’ ‘said Jimmy. 

“What's that?” 

“Well, I saw one truck stuck in the mud in 
a freight yard,” Jim explained. “And at an- 
other place some cattle were up to their 
knees in mud when they set foot outside the 


sheds. Your customers will like the road a 


lot better if they can—” 
“Get to us without mudboats,” inter- 
. rupted President Allison. “Boy, you're right. 
Unless I miss my guess mightily, we're going 
to kill two birds with one stone. I’m cer- 
tainly glad you went along with us, and I 
a I can call you in again some time. 
Where can I get hold of you?” 
“T'm planning to live at the Alphomega 
house,’’ said aoe: 
“Ts that so? By George, my son’schapter,” 
exclaimed Allison. “Well, good-by, boy, and 
good luck, I’ll let you know how we come out 
on this thing.” 


J IMMY, elated because his simple, common- 


sense suggestion had found such instant: 


favor with the president of the ‘Morning 
Glory,’’ went directly to Dean Warrenden’s 
home to report. The Dean rejoiced at the 


simplicity of Jim’s discovery and, although’ 


he did not say as much, was pleased to 
realize that his insistence on Jimmy's joining 
the expedition to represent his school had 
borne results, 

“Professor Chilton will be yen if 
his department does not provide the answer 
to the problem," he said. 

“The professor and his assistant were very 
thorough, sir,’’ said Jimmy. 

“Yes, but by the time he turns in his re- 
port Allison probably will have all his build- 
ings equipped with piping, and the rainwater 
in his boilers,’ smiled the Dean. “As he 
would say, sense sometimes beats science. I 
am glad you went with them, Byers. It will 
be a feather in the cap of our school, and a 
credit to you. Now then, if you'll turn 
in a report on your observations, I'll be 
pleased to have it. Later we will hear from 
Allison.” 

It was not so much later. Jimmy left Dean 
Warrenden’s home and went in search of his 
buddies, to reéstablish the old firm of the 
three musketeers. They were later reaching 
home than usual, because basketball practice 
that day had been transferred to an evening 
hour. And, they had stopped for a little 
while at the Alphomega house en route 
home. But Jimmy heard Les and Billy 


poe | each other up the stairs. They burst 


together in at the door. 
“‘Where’s the captain of industry?” yelled 


“Let’s look at the railroad expert,” de- 
manded Billy, as the pair fell on Jimmy's 
shoulders. 

He fought them off as best he could. 

“But say, what the samhill have you been 
blackmailing old man Allison for?” de- 
manded Les, suddenly withdrawing from 
the sham battle. 

“Holding up a poor old railroad for 
money, hey?” queried Billy, out of breath. 

“How come? What's the idea? I haven't 
—" began Jimmy, puzzled. 

“‘We stopped at the i wag house on 
the way home, and the fellows there said old 
man Allison had telephoned in and asked 
that your house bill for the rest of the 
year be sent to him personally,” explained 


es. 
— they promised to do it, too,"”” added 


illy. 
“Well, for the love—can you beat that? 
Listen—" but Jimmy could not finish. He 
was too much overcome. 
“What?"’ they demanded. 
“TI won't, I won't—” he began, weakly. 
“Let’s hear ye a fo not stand for it," 


they yelled, and leaped at him threateningly. 

“IT won't be long, now, getting out for 
basketball, practice,’ concluded Jimmy, 
weakly, but with a grin. 
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The Universal Trading Company 
By MACGREGOR JENKINS | 


Illustrated by Duptey SuMMERS 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 2 
Synopsis of Chapter 1: On a day in early 
spring, three boys, known by the nicknames of 
“Crab,” “Shiner” and ‘Peeler,’”’ decide to ‘or- 

ize a company for trading and selling mis- 
cellaneous articles. Crab is elected president and 
Shiner treasurer. They open a small store, where 
they serve soft drinks and market their wares. 
They take in Shiner’s sister, Marjorie, as a 
partner. At the end of a month, they find that 
their enterprise shows no profit, and that they 
have a large supply of goods on hand which they 
cannot dispose of. What are they to do? 


IVE a dog a bad name and it will 
stick to him forever. Let it once be 
rumored that a man or a business 
is ‘slipping,’ everyone seems eager 

to believe it. The proprietors of the Univer- 
sal Trading Company soon came to believe 
this, for the second month of their enterprise 
opened badly. Only a few staunch friends had 
any faith in their success, and the boys them- 
selves began to be doubtful of it. 

The reorganization which Shiner had 
worked out was more difficult than he 
thought. Crab had spent many weary days 
tramping through the woods looking for pos- 
sible material for hockey sticks, and Peeler 
brought in little which added to the attrac- 
tiveness of the store from his daily tours 
through the country. Midsummer had come, 
and the boys of the villaze were busy with 
the thousand details of work and play. 

The Universal Trading Company, how- 
ever, held grimly on. Marjorie kept the store 
in perfect order and made the most of the 
meager supply of goods she had for sale. 


She and her brother had many long talks in - 


the evening, and each one added new dis- 
couragement. Shiner had spent a little of 
their remaining cash for some small posters 
advertising the store, which he put up in the 
post office and elsewhere, but they attracted 
no attention, and this youthful pioneer in the 
art of advertising almost lost faith. 

One day all the boys were absent on busi- 
ness connected with the store, and all three 
were returning tired and discouraged. They 
chanced to meet in the lower part of the 
village and walked to the store together. 
As they approached it they saw a sight 
which made them rub their eyes. The famil- 
iar little whitewashed building looked strange 
tothem. It was a mass of color, and a dozen 
_— were standing on the sidewalk in 

ront of it. They hurried on to find Marjorie, 

flushed with excitement, serving customers 
and wrapping parcels and making change as 
rapidly as she could. 

While the boys had been away she had 
determined to carry out a plan of her own, 
and she had gathered from her own and from 
other gardens the early fruits of the summer. 
The early apples, sweet corn, spinach, peas 
and other vegetables made a brave show. 
Tiny radishes tied in brilliant clusters added 
their bit of color. 

During the last year or two the first 
automobiles had begun to go through the 
little town, and now one or two had stopped 
while the occupants alighted to make some 
purchase. Marjorie had created the first 
roadside market stand in that part of the 
country and was perhaps one of the very 
early pioneers in what is now a flourishing 
business. 

Despite their astonishment the boys 
turned in and helped her, and when, long 
after their usual closing time, they put the 
store in order and counted up their day’s 
receipts it was by far the largest day the store 
had ever known. 

a unexpected happening turned the 
ide. 


For several weeks they did a flourishing 
business. hey dealt in many perishable 
things which the local merchants did not 
care to carry, and were able to have every- 
thing they offered for sale the very best 
procurable, ; 


WHILE, for the most part, the sym- 

pathies of the townspeople were with 
them, of course there were those who scoffed 
at their efforts and even ridiculed: them. 
One afternoon when Marjorie was alone in 
the store a familiar figure appeared in the 
doorway. She recognized at once Miss 
Abigail Safford, an eccentric and lonely 
woman who lived in a large house not many 
doors away. Miss Abigail had disapproved 
of this undertaking from the outset. In the 
first place, as she told her. friends, she did 
not like to have trade on the street so near 
her home, and she didn’t like the idea of 
having boys in the village turn themselves 





“If you were my little girl, I would not allow you to tend store alone in a public 
place.’’ Marjorie was amused by this, for every one in town knew Miss Abigail 
and her peculiarities 


into tradesmen. The attractive array of 
fruits and vegetables tempted her, however, 
and she stopped to admire. 

She could not resist the temptation of 
saying to Marjorie that she thought it a 
great pity for the boys to be wasting their 
time in such a way and added, “If you were 
my little girl, I would not allow you to tend 
store alone in a public place.” 

Marjorie was amused by all this, for every 
one in the town knew Miss Abigail and her 
peculiarities. She only laughed and said: 
“Why, my dear Miss Abigail, what in the 
world can be the objection to my taking 
charge of this store? It is certainly important 
that people should have an attractive place 
to go to and a chance to buy really nice 
things, and I think the boys are doing the 
town a real service in carrying on this 
store.” 

Miss Abigail was not to be appeased, and 
she turned to go. As a parting word, however, 
she said: “It would be better if you had any- 
thing here that people want. I have been 
looking all over town for something, but I 
can’t get it, and the stupid storekeepers here 
don’t seem to care whether I get it or not.” 

Marjorie was a good saleswoman, and she 
saw a chance; so she said at once, ‘“‘What is 
it that you want?” 

“Well,” Miss Abigail replied, “I have 
been trying for a week to get a bushel of 
wild grapes to make my grape jelly, but 
people are so lazy and indifferent these days 
that they don’t take the trouble to pick 
them, and they are so wasteful that they let 
them rot on the vines. I cannot pick them 
myself as I used to, and I am only sorry 
that I can’t.” 

‘‘When do you want them,” asked Mar- 
jorie. 

“T want them at once,” Miss Abigail 
replied. 

“Very well, if you will come heretomorrow, 
Miss Abigail, you may have them,” said 
Marjorie, ‘‘or, better still, we will deliver 
them to you tomorrow afternoon.” 

Miss Abigail made a last critical survey of 
the store and marched out, saying, “I-do not 
believe you will get them for me, but if you 
do I will really think this store amounts to 
something.” 

Promptly the next morning Marjorie dis- 





patched two of the boys with baskets to a 
spot where she knew the wild grapes grew in 
kr penn and told them to pick until they 

ad an overflowing bushel and bring them 
back at once. 

When the boys brought them to the store, 
Marjorie picked them all over very carefully, 
taking out a few over-ripe ones, and arranged 
them neatly in a bushel basket carefully 
lined with clean white paper. She then 
made out a bill for them and, tucking it into 
the basket, had one of the boys deliver it to 
Miss Abigail’s home. 

True to her word, Miss Abigail came the 
next morning to pay her bill, and she said, 
“T am surprised and delighted to find that 
there is one really enterprising person in this 
village; and you may be sure that I will do 
all of my trading with you hereafter.” 

This led to a curious friendship between 
this lonely woman and the little girl, with 
the result that Marjorie added to their stock 
the preserves and pickles and jellies for 
which Miss Abigail was justly famous. 


J jy eee encourages people so much as 
a little success, and now that the Trad- 
ing Company was doing a flourishing business 
under Marjorie’s direction the boys worked 
with much better courage. The result was 
that Crab found the hockey sticks, Peeler 
began to pick up small pieces of furniture 
and other odds and ends from the neigh- 
borhood, and Shiner developed his advertis- 
ing plans. Together with Peeler he went out 
through the country, and wherever he could 
properly do so he painted on rocks and 
fences the name of the Universal Trading 
Company with an arrow pointing in the 
direction to be taken. Never before had such 
a legend appeared on the highways, and the 
country people became immensely interested. 

One evening as they were closing for the 
day, Shiner announced that the next day he 
was going on a journey toa neighboring city, 
and he asked permission of his partners to 
take all their available funds with him-to buy 
articles unfamiliar, for the most part, to the 
residents of their small town. 

The result was that Shiner made the trip 
and returned laden with countless things. 
He had scoured the city, gone to all the 
bargain sales, hunted up remnants of stock 





of which the city merchants wished to dis- 
pose, and had bought a multitude of things 
at a very small outlay. 

Within a few days they were all ready for 
display, and Shiner borrowed a leaf from the 
book of the city merchant and arranged a 
five- and ten-cent counter where a multitude 
of these small things were offered. Before 
this department was opened, however, 
Shiner had printed a quantity of handbills 
announcing the arrival of a large consign- 
ment of goods from the city, and the boys 
saw that one went into every household in 
the village. 


THE boys discovered, what every merchant 
knows, that the girls of the village 
made better customers than the boys. They 
wanted a much larger variety of things, 
and as a rule they had more money to spend 
than their brothers. 

This was the first of many trips made by 
Shiner, and each time he bought more wisely 
and brought home a greater variety of 
attractive things. 

By this time their stock comprised all the 
things that boys wanted — baseballs, gloves, 
marbles, tops, and the like. The showcase 
gleamed with tiny bottles of perfume, 
attractive boxes of soap, ribbons, embroidery 
articles and thread. In his determination to 
overlook no member of the family, Shiner 
secured small dolls, toys and games, small 
paint-boxes, and boxes of bright-colored 
crayons. As the fall season approached, he 
brought back school supplies and stationery. 

Selling, as they did, for cash and having 
no charge accounts, Shiner was able to take 
his money to the city with him and had, 
therefore, bought to the very best possible 
advantage. 

It seemed unfortunate that the Universal 
Trading Company should have struggled 
through so many hard weeks only to reach 
a really flourishing condition just when the 
boys had to plan again to return to school. 
What disposition to make of the store during 
the coming winter was a question they fre- 
quently discussed. 

Miss Abigail had now become an almost 
daily visitor at the store, the incident of the 
wild grapes having completely won her 
approval, She always arranged to drop in 
when Marjorie was alone, and they had many 
long confidential talks. Marjorie soon dis- 
covered that under her severe exterior Miss 
Abigail had a very kind heart, and that 
under her queer little bonnet there was a lot 
of brains. She, too, foresaw the difficulty of 
the winter, and she was asking Marjorie 
what the boys’ plans were. Marjorie told 
her that they had almost decided to close the 
store for the winter months and perhaps 
reopen it again in the spring. 

“But,” Miss Abigail said, ‘what is going 
to happen to the people who have come here 
every day for their newspapers? If you close 
the store, people will get out of the habit of 
coming, and the boys will have their hard 
times all over again next year. 

“I have been thinking this matter all 
over,” Miss Abigail continued thoughtfully, 
“and I am not so sure that tradé is a bad 
thing, after all. This little store has certainly 
been very useful to me and to many other 
people during the last month or two. If the 
boys want to keep the store open during the 
winter, I will give them an old stove that I 
have and, what is more, I will come here 
during school hours and attend to the few 
people who will call. In the afternoons the 
boys can come and help out.” 

Marjorie was astonished at such a sug- 
gestion, but her mind worked very quickly. 

“That will be a delightful plan, Miss 
Abigail,” she said, “but it must be a 
business arrangement. You will have to 
be sort of a fourth partner. I do not know 
how these things are worked out, but Shiner 
knows all about them, and I will talk them 
over with him.” 

The result of this conversation was an 
event which caused almost as much excite- 
ment in the little town as the burning of the 
town hall some years before. Miss Abigail 
was admitted to partnership with a fourth 
interest in theconcern and immediately began 
her arrangements for taking over the care of 
the establishment during the winter months. 

To have Miss Abigail Safford tending 
store was almost too much for.the town to 
believe, but on the first day of the fall 
school term Miss Abigail stood prepared 
behind the little glass counter in the Univer- 
sal Trading Company’s emporium. 

TO.BE CONCLUDED. NEXT WEEK. 
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Editor's Note. —While the Junior Fiction Contest 
is in progress, stories of particular excellence will 
be bought at regular rates and published, from 
week to week, in The Youth's Companion. 
These stories, as well as those which are not 
published, will remain eligible for the three 
large prizes announced in The Youth's Com- 
panion, December 30, 1926. 


ne OULD you send the stewardess to 
me at once, please? My little 
niece has been taken ill.” 

“I’m afraid she’s busy, sir. She 
is up on deck reading to old Mrs. Stone, and 
I don't dare. But I am her assistant. Couldn’t 
I do anything for you, sir?” 

Pretty Anne Arden, like everybody else 
who had anything to do with James Astley, 
the dynamic young American banker, was 
only too delighted at the chance of being 
useful to him. It had always been so, and 

et he had not had an easy time of it. While 

e was still in school, his father had been 
killed in the war, leaving his son to support a 
mother and sister. It had been hard sledding, 
but he had steadily fought his way to a 
position of the greatest honor and responsi- 
bility: he was junior partner in the prosper- 
ous banking firm of Pritchard & Astley. 

Very different from his school-boy days 
were his present affluent circumstances, 
Indeed, the meaner of his subordinates 
grumbled at what they called more than one 
man’s share of luck. They even said he was 
too high-and-mighty. The fact was Jim took 
a quite proper pride in his achievements, 
and, though polite to all, he was never 
effusive, and was intimate with very few. 
But with these few he was popular. In their 
words, Jim Astley ‘‘carried on.’’ His sister, 
having married an Englishman by the name 
of Barker, was living in England, and as she 
wanted her little daughter Sylvia to have an 
American education, her brother had offered 
to take her every winter. Now, in June, they 
were on board the S. S. Hesperia bound for 
Southampton. 

When they were less than two days out 
from New York, Sylvia was seized with a 
fearful pain in her side, and it was at this 
point that Jim first met Anne Arden. 

“Can I help you, sir?” she repeated. 

“I don't think—"” Jim began, and then 
happened to look at the young girl before 
him. She was tall and slender, with rippling 
sunny hair, bright eyes and a frank mouth. 
The very irregularity of her features gave 
character. He had never before seen a girl 
like this, and as he looked his eyes grew wider 
(handsome dark eyes they were; the pride 
of his mother and the despair of many sus- 
ceptible young ladies), and he took an eager 
step toward the graceful figure framed in 
the narrow doorway. Then he looked doubt- 
fully toward the berth where Sylvia lay, 
bravely trying not to cry with pain. The 
vision smiled appealingly as she looked up at 
him, a smile that made her look younger 
than ever. Jim had already observed the 
firmness of her chin and had decided that 
this was no common girl. She would do. 

“T’m sure,” he said, “that you're as good 
as the stewardess.” 


HAT settled it. Five minutes later, the 

stateroom was all tidied up, the port-hole 
was darkened, and Sylvia was tucked into 
the white berth while Anne was sitting be- 
side her, stroking her forehead with a soft, 
cool hand. To Jim, who had stood helplessly 
silent while the stewardess’s assistant at- 
tended to his niece, she seemed a very angel 
of perfection. “I guess bachelors don’t know 
much about things,” he reflected sadly. 

This was the first time that he had ever had 
occasion to find fault with himself. He was 
used to striving for and winning what he 
wanted, and he was no stranger to the satis- 
faction of a job well done. But in the face of 
this crisis, his confidence in himself began 
slowly to melt away. A woman had met the 
situation. And she was not only capable but 
—At this: point she broke into his medita- 
tions by saying gently, “I think the doctor 
ought to see her, Mr. Astley. The poor child 
is suffering agony. It must be something 
serious.” 

Jim bent over the berth. ‘Uncle Jim, it 
hurts so,"" moaned Sylvia. “Oh, I want my 
mother.” 

‘Cheer up, dearest; mother will be here in 
a few days,” he said softly, with a suspicious 
moisture in his brown eyes. He turned to 
Anne. “I will get the doctor. Would you mind 
staying with her until he comes, Miss—"’ 

“Arden,” she supplied. “Yes, yes! But 
please hurry.” 

He turned and strode out and up the pas- 
sage. The doctor's office was admiships; on 
the door was blazoned CHARLES WEIR: 
SHIP’S DOCTOR AND SURGEON. Jim 
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tion. Anne broke into his meditations by saying, ‘‘I think the doctor ought to see 


her, Mr. 


knocked, and a pleasant voice said come in. 
Doctor Weir was an earnest young man, and 
interested in Jim’s plight. He grabbed his 
bag and. hurried down to the stateroom, It 
took only a very brief examination for him 
to say, ‘Sorry, Astley, it’s an urgent case of 
appendicitis. I shall have to operate on her 
at once. Bring her down to the office now. I 
will get things ready. I wonder where I can 
get hold of a nurse on this steamer? The 
regular one is down with the flu. Just got it 
yesterday. Well, I’ll see if the stewardess 
knows,” 

It took a lot of nerve to tell anything to 
the business-like Weir, but Anne was game. 
“T have taken a course in nursing, Doctor 
Weir. Please, won’t you give me this case?” 

“References?” he asked professionally. 
But Jim’s patience was exhausted. He was 
worried about his sister's child. What if any- 
thing should happen? 

“Look here, doctor,” he interrupted. 
“Think of the child’s life. Miss Arden, I am 
sure, is perfectly reliable.” 

So saying, he picked up Sylvia bodily, 
and, preceded by the doctor, they all went 
down to the office. Sylvia was laid on the 
operating table, Anne applied the ether, and 
then, pacing up and down outside the half- 
open door, breathing a prayer for success, 
ge Astley underwent an experience that 

e will never forget. Doctor Weir, despite his 
verbosity, was a master surgeon, but the 
uncle could not bear to watch him working 
on the child. 

Together Anne and Jim waited for her 
awakening. She stirred restlessly, then, with 
her eyes still shut, whispered, ‘“‘Uncle Jim!” 
He bent down and kissed her gently. ‘Rest 
now, my brave little girl,’’. he said. She 
sighed contentedly and soon fell into a deep 
sleep from which she did not awake until the 
next. day. 


Astley”’ 


Alt through the night Anne sat at her 
bedside in the tiny cabin, feeling her 
pulse, taking her temperature. All through 
the night Jim sat outside the door, dumbly 
grateful when the nurse brought news of 
the invalid, Even he, a strong man, was 
quite worn out from fear and worrying. 
Always the picture of his sister’s face rose 
before him, He must not break his promise, 
to take good care of little Sylvia. Thus the 
night passed, while eons | the patient 
gathered her wasted strength. Dawn found 
the tired uncle leaning against the wall, 
sound asleep. 

Early in the morning, Doctor Weir came 
again, took one look at his sleeping patient 
and declared that she would pull through in 
fine shape. When he looked at Anne he 
added solicitously: ‘‘Come, my dear Miss 
Arden, you must have some ye yourself 
now, or we shall have another sick person on 
our hands. The stewardess can perfectly 
well take your place with little Miss Barker 
because she is in absolute safety.’’ Astley 
added his plea to that of Doctor Weir, and 
Anne reluctantly yielded. ‘‘Because it seems 
like surrendering,’’ she said, and smiled. 
But there were drawn lines about her mouth. 
She looked so little and alone, thought Jim, 
and then scorned himself for being senti- 
mental. 

He was having dinner all alone that 
evening in the ship’s dining-room, and he 
hated it. He watched the passengers trickle 
slowly in, take their places, and eat their 
dinners. They all looked so awfully self- 
satisfied and complacent that he raged in- 
wardly. What did they know of the fear of 
death? Yet:he knew that he should not 
judge them, since just a short thirty-six 

ours before he had been even as they were, 
vain, selfish, short-sighted. And it had taken 
a regular cataclysm to wake him up. He 


thought remorsefully of the self-denial of the 
stewardess’s youthful assistant. Why, she 
was not even at dinner, acting as companion 
to some old lady, her usual task. She must 
be perfectly exhausted. He was just wonder- 
ing if he would ever see her again after this 
memorable voyage, and fervently - hoping 
that he would, when he saw her come in to 
the room, almost but not quite obscured by 
the portly form of old Mrs. Stone, who, 
having put the stewardess to flight by her 
exacting ways, was now commanding the 
services of poor Anne. She tossed him a 
lively glance, but something in the intent- 
ness of his gaze made her blush and turn 
away. She sat down with her charge at an- 
— table, behind an imitation marble 
pillar. ' 


UNDER the deft care of Anne, Sylvia 
grew daily better, though naturally 
wishing for her mother. On the other hand 
fim, as he stood listening to Anne read to 

is niece, watching how she really seemed 
fond of a child who could mean nothing to 
her, hearing their conversations, wished 
earnestly that something would occur to 
make this pleasant journey longer. There 
were only two days left. He tried to persuade 
himself that he wanted Sylvia to have the 
longest ‘time possible for recovery before 
seeing her parents, but in his heart of hearts 
he knew that it was because Anne Arden 
had come to mean more to him than a mere 
nurse for his niece. And something did hap- 
pen. About lunch time on the sixth day at 
sea he was startled to notice in a mirror that 
he was not walking upright. The ship had a 
decided list on the starboard side. Officers 
and men alike were rushing about excitedly 

The captain caused a bulletin to be-postec 
on the bulletin board at the foot of the main 
stairway. About this all the passengers, in- 
cluding Jim Astley, gathered and read some 
news which was evidently disturbing to 
most of them. “But I have a very important 
business engagement in London day after 
tomorrow,” vociferated a corpulent butter 
and egg man. “I shall speak to the captain 
about it.” “And I,’’ meekly whimpered a 
henpecked little fellow, “promised to meet 
my wife in Paris on Wednesday, without 
fail. She'll be furious.’’ Curious to see what 
it was all agen ge walked up and read the 
notice which said that, as one of the boilers 
was irreparably out of order, the steamer 
would be at least two days late in arriving. 

The proffered apologies Jim considered 
quite unnecessary. He had not heard. such 
welcome news for several days. He assumed 
a long face, however, in order not to jar on 
the sorrow of others, and sympathetically 
a with one of his fellows that it was 
deplorable.. This exalted mood continued 
during the whole day. 

After dinner, the moonlight and the 
warm evening tempted him out on deck for a 
stroll. About the third time around, he 
stopped astern to enjoy the phosphorescent 
wake of the ship. He was musing calmly 
when suddenly he heard a sound as of 
strangled sobbing. He looked in the direction 
from which it proceeded and then noticed, 
sharply outlined oe the dipping horizon, 
a figure which he had not seen ae on his 
way around. The form was a woman's. She 
stood leaning against a column with. her 
head drooping forward, her face covered by 
her hands. Jim hesitated. He was not sure 
if he ought to intrude on the troubles of 
some one of whose identity he was ignorant. 
At the same time, he was loth to pass her by 
without seeing if he could comfort her.. Per- 
haps the ship’s delay had upset her. dearest 
wishes. Funny thing, how what. had made 
him feel that life was worth living..could 
render a woman on the same liner as 
wretched as this one seemed to be. What on 
earth should he do? ~ 

No sooner had he asked himself this 
knotty question then.the woman drew ‘her- 
self up, squared her shoulders, and turned to 
go. As she did so, the moonlight fell full on 
her face, and Jim saw that it was:Anne. He 
shrank back into the shadow, and she 
walked by him without seeing that he was 
there. She disappeared around the corner, 
leaving him perplexedly wondering what 
was the matter. He og ng she was all 
tired out looking after Sylvia and mentally 
vowed that she should have a rest. He. went 
to bed when he had reached the conclusion 
that she was a “perfect peach.” 


THE next day he happened to meet her 
coming down the: ge alone and, 
believing that opportunity knocks but once, 
he cornered her. 
“Miss Arden,” he cried impetuously, 
“Sylvia just this morning reminded me that 
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‘her birthday comes.in a couple of weeks, and 


- asked me if you couldn’t come to her party. 


She’ll be well enough by that time. But she 
said she wouldn’t. be unless you came.”? May 
that white lie be forgiven him! Anne, of 
course, was. delighted, though rather over- 
come. It just happened that she had shore 
leave for a fortnight. The young man went 
away well satisfied with the result of his 
morning’s work. 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 13 


sis of preceding chapters: Janet Glasgow, 
soe © 2) paso Don and her little brother 
Aleck come to Kansas in a covered wagon and 
homestead a farm in the stormy days just be- 
fore the Civil War. A strong, kind-hearted man, 
Mr. Gard, whom they meet on the way out 
stays with them and helps them through many 
dangerous and difficult situations. They find 
themselves dragged into the thick of the slavery 
controversy; they soon learn that their neigh- 
bor, Mr. Barman, a shiftless ne’er-do-well, must 
be counted as an enemy, for he is in close com- 
munication with the wild band of desperadoes 
who, pretending that they are working for the 


. good of the government, terrorize the country- 


side, stealing and burning wherever they go. 
Janet strikes up a friendship with poor little 
Mrs. Barman, the bullied, maltreated wife of 
the villainous Barman, and often Mrs. Barman 
and Janet find chances to talk together. 

Frequently Mr. Glasgow and Mr. Gard must 
leave the farm in carrying out their duty of 
protecting homes from the lawless marauders. 
On one of these expeditions, they do not return 
within the expected time. : 

Roger Stivers, a stalwart young pioneer who 
ig a fricnd of the Glasgow family, organizes an 
expedition to rescue Mr. Glasgow from the 
ruffians whom they believe to have captured him. 

She asks them: “Are you sure you'll find 
father safe and not hurt?” 

“We think we will,” said the men gravely. 

But how could one be sure of the safety of a 
man whom the Blue Lodge (the “political” or- 
ganization to which the marauders belonged) 
was holding? 


R. STIVERS led Janet up near to 
the place where his men were 
collecting, close to the spot where 
the new immigrant wagons had 

been drawn up. Some of these new men were 
going with the party, and some of them came 
up to tell Janet how glad they 
were to go to help .her father. 
But preparations were slow, 
Janet thought. 

To help her impatience Janet 
turned to look at the wagons 
of the campers. A few women 
and some children belonged to 
them, and she thought that on 
a less important day she would 
be interested in the chance of 
new acquaintances. One man, 
a kind-looking strong man, 
came up to her and spoke. 

“T hear your name is Glas- 

ow.” 

“Yes,” said Janet. 

“We owe your father a good 
deal.” He led her to one of the 
wagonsand spoke tothe woman 
there, a pretty woman, holding 
a baby. “‘Alice, this little girl’s 
father came to our rescue the 
other night, with the Lawrence 
men. And now the pro-slavery 
men have hold of him.” 

“Oh!” cried the woman, 
with a long indrawn breath. 
“Rudger! Can’t you do some- 
thing!” 

“I’m going to try. We 
shouldn’t be here now if it 
hadn’t been for men like him.” 

But Janet was for the mo- 
ment looking at the baby. It 
was prettier and merrier and 
fresher than anything she had 
seen for many days. She held out her arms, 
and it instantly extended sociable and con- 
fiding hands. 

Oh, you sweet!’’ cried Janet, forgetting 
her impatience. ‘Could I hold it?” 

The pretty mother smiled and shifted her 
burden, and for a few minutes Janet held 
its soft springy body and put its cheek to 
hers. It was the first baby she had held in all 
these weeks. She c and caressed and 
Praised, in greatest delight. 

But Roger Stivers sent Sage to her. “Come 
on, Janet,”* “No soft pleasures for you, yet. 
You're still Janus.” 

I hope you'll live somewhere near us,” 
Janet said earnestly to the mother as she 
relinquished the baby. “I could help take 
- of ae 

ut to Sage she-said eagerly, ‘Are the 
really ready?” She did wa ry off. ” 


In course of time the ship made port. 
Sylvia was carried off to a London: nursing 
home. As a result, Jim had many spare hours 
on his hands, and he made use of them to 
see as much as he could of Anne. They went 
together to restaurants and parties, to 
museums and to the theatre. And the better 
they became acquainted the more they 
liked each other. They both looked back on 
that time as the happiest, almost, of their 


lives. Each day Anne became more joyful. 

Once away from the disturbing motion of 
the ship, Sylvia soon recovered, and was 
allowed to get up for the first time on her 
birthday. 

Anne and Jim came to get her and bore 
her joyfully off to a cozy little restaurant 
in the heart of the great city, there to cele- 
brate. Her mother and father were unable 
to be present on account of Mr. Barker’s 


The Gathering Storm 
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“Almost. Something to settle yet,’’ he said 
vaguely. And behind them she overheard a 
man saying, ‘We need twice this many for 
today’s job. Everybody’s off up north with 
Lane this week.” 

So she was very sober as she rode away 
with Mr. Gard and Tredwell and this new 
man, Mr. Tressler, who seemed so fine and so 
friendly. 

On the last rise they looked forward 
eagerly. The house was still standing, and 
all was quiet about it. But there was no 
answering hand at the door and no face at 
the window. Janet flicked Pronto and rode 
on before the others, up to the very door. 
She looked in. There was no one there. And 
there was no one about, at shed or in garden, 
though door and window stood open. She 
turned an anxious face to the men as they 
rode up. Mr. Gard dismounted quickly. 
“T’ll look at the spring,” he said and strode 
off through the corn. 

But he was back in a few minutes shaking 
his head. 

They all looked about carefully. ‘“‘Nothing 
can have happened,” said Tredwell. ‘‘Mrs. 
Glasgow has just stepped out.” 

“This isn’t exactly a village street, son,” 
said Mr. Gard. ‘Probably that sick woman 
has sent for her again. But she’d have shut 
the door and left a note.” 


hee 


“Now,” said Roger Stivers, facing them as they stood with 


the ground and dashed to the open door. It 
was on her lips to cry, “Where is my 
mother?” as she entered. 

But she only began the question. For 
there was her mother, calmly busy about 
something in the room. And there was Mrs. 
Barman, plainly acting with Mrs. Glasgow 
and dependent upon her. And there was 
Aleck, sitting uneasily and tentatively on 
the back step. 

The Lawrence men entered after Janet 
and like her stood looking at the spectacle. 
Mrs. Barman did not look aside for them, 
but Mrs. Glasgow turned quickly. 

“Janet dear!” she breathed softly, in 
infinite relief. She looked at the other men 
gratefully and instantly she added, “Oh, 
Mr. Tredwell, we need you.”’ And Tredwell 
came forward to look and inquire. 

The others gathered information from 
the answers to him. Barman had been pre- 
paring to ride away with these other men— 
on what business they all guessed—when he 
began to be ill. 

“‘What did he eat for breakfast?” inquired 
Tredwell. 

The remains of breakfast still stood on the 
disordered shelf where they had eaten, and 
Mrs. Barman silently pointed to them. There 
was nothing especially unwholesome there, 
nothing to hurt a well person. 
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all this day, and this is the end. You've failed all round” 


“Too many things happen!” cried Janet. 
Her father—and now her mother! And 
Aleck—where was he! 

“Yes, sister, they do,” answered .Mr. 
Gard. 


Fees at the Mayhew shanty by the 
creek everything was quiet. They could 
see the poor children playing on the bare 
ground outside the house. Over at the 
Barman house two saddled horses waited 
at the front. And they could catch a glimpse 
of some one moving at the back door. 

“I’m going over!” cried Janet, climbing 
on Pronto. The men could have protested, 
but they did not. They only mounted. and 
followed her. The conviction that Barman 
was involved in everything that was wrong 
was so strong that Janet. waited not: for 
knock or call but only dropped her reins to 


“We'll try more warm water.” And 
Tredwell joined his efforts to Mrs. Glas- 
gow’s. Janet went and stood by Mrs. 
Barman. She was not at all sorry for Bar- 
man, but her friend looked scared and 
trembling, with a kind of distress that was 
hard to understand. She clung to her helpers 
in a terrorized way, but she seemed unable 
to speak. 

Tredwell. experimented and watched 
results and consulted Mrs. Glasgow and 
questioned Mrs. Barman—though but to 
little end. Mrs. Barman never rested but 
stood close to the others always, listening 
eagerly to whatever they said but taking no 
comfort from it. 

“Something has acted on him like poison,” 
said Tredwell at last. ‘“‘But what can you 
give—even if. you had drugs—when you 
don’t know what you’re antidoting?” As he 


their backs to the house, ‘‘we've been chasing you 


illness, but the little girl was perfectly .con- 
tented in,spite of their absence. After. they 
had wished her many happy returns, Uncle 
Jim asked, with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘Sylvia, 
what do you think I have broughtyou for a 
present?” 

“I_haven’t the vaguest notion,” replied 
his niece. 

“Well, here it is,” smiled. Uncle Jim, 
“your new Aunt Anne!” 


spoke and turned from the bed he saw a 
sudden look of intelligence on Janet’s face 
which made him take a second glance. Mrs. 
Barman looked more terrified than ever, and 
Janet took her arm protectingly, to stay her 
trembling. 

The hot midday wore on. The men ate the 
lunch they had carried with them. The sick 
man had intervals of quiet, with recurring 
pain. Just as his two friends, Higgins and 
Mayhew, were thinking of mounting their 
horses a new paroxysm would make them 
for very shame desist and wait. 

But the intervals grew longer. “I think,” 
announced Tredwell about three o’clock, 
“that we may say he is really better,” 


THE sound of horses’ hoofs was suddenly 
in the air, and they looked about quickly. 
Men were coming from the rear of the place. 
They peered around the side of the house 
and saw that horsemen, four or five, had 
forded the creek and were hurrying up the 
hill. They looked them over quickly to see 
if they were any of the friends who had set 
out that morning. They were not. But 
Higgins and Mayhew, idly throwing knives 
at a distance from the door, quickly closed 
their playthings and came forward. 

“Here, what’s this?” demanded the fore- 
most rider. “What you hanging round 
here for? Everything’s going to pot!” 

“What'd you go back on us like this for?” 
snapped another. “‘Where’s Barman?” 

“In there, sick as a dog. He like to died all 
day,” retorted Higgins. His surliness had 
increased with the rebuke. 

The men halted in their attack, but plainly 
with indignation still left on their hands. 
“‘How’s he now?” they inquired, but not too 
solicitously. Some of them 
pushed their horses forward 
and peered in at the door. 
They could glimpse the figure 
in the bed. 

“He seems a little better,” 
answered Tredwell briefly. 

“A great day for him to cut 
up like this!” The men went 
on with their grumbling. “He 
started all this job and then 
falls out this-a-way!” 

Higgins was trying to signal 
caution to them, and one of 
them looked at Gard more 
closely. ‘‘What’s your name?” 
he asked, somewhat roughly. 
“IT don’t know yeu.” 

“No,” said Gard drily. “I 
don’t go much in your com- 
pany.” 

The horsemen looked about 
more closely and] more realiz- 
ingly than they had done yet. 
Here were three strange men 
at the Barman house, as well 
as a strange woman and chil- 
dren. Here were also Higgins 
and Mayhew, but inactive, as 
if subordinated by these inter- 
lopers. And here was Barman, 
; laid low. 

i “What’re you doing here?” 
they oth 
“‘We came because Mrs. 
Glasgow was helping to take 
care of Barman, and we're 
staying until Mrs. Barman can do. without 
her.” Gard spoke very sharply and clearly. 

“What’s the matter with Barman?” asked 
one of them incredulously. 

“Something like acute indigestion,” an- 
swered Tredwell. 

“T s’pose you think you’re a doctor. Well, 
I know more’n most doctors.” The leader 
flung himself off his horse and strode into 
the house. 

He looked cursorily at Barman, at his 
color, his position, at the paroxysm of pain 
which recurred at that moment, and then 
came outside again. 

“That man's poisoned,” he pronounced. 
“I know poisoning when I see it.” 

Tredwell, who was watching just inside 
the door, sdw again that fleeting look of 


-consciousness on Janet’s face... She. was 


standing, holding a basin for her mother. 
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“I suppose all indigestion is a kind of 
poisoning,” he said. ‘‘We can’t find out that 
the man has eaten anything unusual.” 

“IT guess if I had Yankee neighbors I 
wouldn’t have to look far for poison,” re- 
torted the man. 

“Mrs. Barman,” said Tredwell, “has your 
husband eaten anything that you didn’t 
prepare yourself?” 

“No. -No, sir,” answered the woman, in a 
low voice, her face half turned to them. “He 
was right here last night and this morning.” 

“Was anybody else here?” 

“Nobody but Higgins and Mayhew.” 

Gard smiled and looked around at the men 
named. “‘Why don’t you _cross-question 
them?” The men did in fact look uneasy. 

Tredwell spoke up in a tone of some 
authority. “This doesn’t necessarily mean 
any drug that is poisonous. Something has 
combined with whatever is in the system 
already. The man has been ailing and taking 
different medicines and probably got a 
wrong combination, somehow.” 

“Well,” said the leader, ‘all we know is 
that we find him in this fix with a lot of 
Yankees round him. Trying to finish up 
their job, I s’pose. We'll just take you off some- 
where and keep you safe until we find out 
whether Barman’s going to be dead or alive.” 

“No, you won't,” said Gard, quickly 
stepping within the house. Tressler promptly 
followed, and they slammed the door and 
pushed the bolt before the other men could 
dismount. 

“This house was meant for a siege,” said 
Tredwell, lifting Aleck from his place on the 
back step and closing the heavy door and 
fastening it. The windows were of the 
smallest. 

It had all happened so quickly that within 
the dim house they gazed at one another in 
surprise. The women looked to right and 
left, divided between astonishment and 
trepidation. The man in the bed barely 
lifted an eyelid, careless of all that was going 
on. All the struggle of which he had been the 
center was now stirring him not at all. 

But it was his friends who were now be- 
leaguering his house, the house to which 
they had come within the hour for reinforce- 
ment and counsel. And within its dim room 
his enemies had taken. refuge from his 
schemes and were now smiling at one another 
over the jest of the event. 

The men outside consulted, withdrawing 
a little from the building. Then they came 
back in force, pounding at the door, shouting 
demands and threats. One even fired off his 
gun, to show what authority they had. 

“Quiet out there!’’ Gard spoke through the 
door. ‘‘Noise is bad for your sick friend. And 
it would be hard for a bullet to miss him.” 

There was further consultation. Then one 
of the men shouted, ‘Well, there’s another 
house over here. We'll go and burn it while 
we wait.” 

“Two of us have rifles,” answered Gard. 
“They will carry farther than that. The man 
that lights the match will come down.” 

Another threat followed and strong abuse. 
Gard as spokesman answered calmly and 
forcibly. Janet hardly knew this Mr. Gard. 
No slow, humorous speech now. In the midst 
of all this Mrs. Glasgow was giving Barman 
a drink and Tressler was supporting his 
heavy shoulders. 

- But the men did at last withdraw and 
mount. They rode toward the Glasgow 
house. Gard climbed the ladder which led to 
the loft, in which a tiny window, a mere 
porthole, looked toward. the Glasgow place. 
“I’ve got your range,"’ he shouted. But the 
men answered with only a contemptuous 
gesture. 

Tredweil was sliding the bolt in the back 
door, that they might have more air, but 
Tressler stopped him. “It’s only a trick, to 
get us outside.” 

Janet was at the front window. ‘Oh, there 
are more coming!’’ she cried. “More than 


" 


ever: 


LONG the Lawrence road men were 
coming, riding fast along the hilltop. 
They seemed to catch sight of the Blue 
Lodge men and to ride faster than ever. They 
shouted as they came, shouted threaten- 
ingly. The other group saw them, drew rein 
for a moment, and then wheeled and rode 
back to the Barman house, as if they thought 
it still a citadel of their own. Then, appar- 
ently seeing their blunder, they would have 
turned again. 

But it was too late. The larger body of men 
rode directly at them, and in the van were 
Glasgow and Stivers and Marsden. ‘‘Now,”’ 
said Roger Stivers, facing them as they 
stood with their backs to the house, ‘‘we’ve 
been chasing you from one spot to another 


all day, and this is the end. You've failed all 
round. All but one of the men that you and 
your friend Barman were interfering with 
today are perfectly safe and have their land. 
I don’t know where Barman is, but he wasn’t 
on the spot to buy his own land. Several of 
your friends are in worse condition than 
they were this morning on account of having 
met with us at different places today. I’m 
sorry you weren’t all damaged. You—” 

“Oh, shut your jaw,” interrupted one of 
the other men. “Tell us what you want.” 

Half a dozen answers were shouted at him. 
But Stivers went on. “We're going to help 
you out of the country, every man of you. 
Mayhew can wait to take his family, and 
perhaps Capen is a little whiter than the 
rest. But the balance we are going to conduct 
to the river. We ought to throw you in. 
You'd feel at home in that stream. I expect 
you'll try to come back, but if you do you'll 
be fair game for anybody that can shoot. 
Hand over your guns.” 

The Blue Lodge men showed half a mind 
to discharge their pieces before surrendering 
them. But too many eyes were on them, and 
too many hands alert on other guns. They 
sullenly gave over their weapons. 

Then cords were produced to tie their 
hands and to tie the men themselves to their 
saddles. With much derision the men pre- 
pared their prisoners, Seth Roberts grimmest 
among those who spoke. ‘‘Make yourselves 
comfortable,”’ the men were told. ‘You're 
going to ride all night.’’ Then half a dozen of 
the free-state men, led by Seth, took them 
joyfully away, to “‘drop them over the 

order.” 

“They'll come back in time,” said Roger 
Stivers, wiping his forehead, “‘but not for 


<P 


door and disclosed the whole group, even 
Mrs. Glasgow and Aleck, to their am: 
defenders. 

Mr. Glasgow sprang from his horse as 
quickly as so tired a man could, to embrace 
his faniily, one by one and all together. They 
clung together for a moment, as those who 
had been separated by the greatest danger 
- all. “But, Esther! What can you be doing 

ere!” 

“Mr. Barman is very ill, and we were 
taking care of him before those men came. 
Then we were besieged.” 

“T call that stretching charity,” muttered 
one man aside. 

“Trust Mrs. Glasgow for a concise an- 
swer,”’ laughed Stivers. “Can you be as 
summary, Glasgow?” 

“They got me with a trick day before 
yesterday and locked me up. And these men 
came before noon today and got me out, 
with a little opposition, and—you may see!’’ 
He took a folded paper from his pocket and 
waved it. 

“Then you got the money, and the land 
is paid for!” cried Janet. 

“You can have a sunbonnet rampant over 
wey park gates,’’ said one of the men who 

ad captured her in the morning. 

They were all outside except Mrs. Barman 
and Tredwell. Barman opened his eyes more 
fully than he had done for some hours. 

“Who's there?”’ he asked. 

His wife told him. ‘They been helping 
take care of you.” 

And, since this was no longer the appro- 
priate place for them, they went, leaving 
Tredwell on the doorstep, watching for a 
chance to help Mrs. Barman when need 
occurred, Stivers and Sage and Gard went 


It was the first baby Janet had held in all these weeks. She cooed and 


caressed and praised, in greatest delight 


some weeks. If we had been of the other 
camp, we'd have taken their horses. It’s the 
best we can do with them.”’ Some of the men 
smiled. There were those in both camps who 
appropriated horses. 

‘Janet, what are you doing there!” ex- 
claimed her father suddenly, in a tone of 
horror. The Blue Lodge men had been 
ranged so close in front of the door that those 
inside had not opened it but only observed 
from within. Janet was peering through one 
of the small windows. Glasgow had been 
watching the men so sharply that he had not 
looked beyond them. Now he stared at his 
daughter in shocked astonishment, seeing 
her within the Barman house. But at the 
same moment Mr. Gard unbolted the front 


over to the Glasgow house, ‘“‘to help get 
supper,’”’ Sage said; and the other men went 
back to Lawrence. Tressler, as a newcomer, 
gave another long look at the Barman claim. 

“Nice piece of land,’ he, gave as his 
judgment. 

“‘Maybe you can get it,’’ said Marsden, 
“since Barman lost his chance to get his 
title today.” 


"THERE was much story-telling about the 
door step in the twilight—narration a 
little grave but always with happy outcome. 
There was the tale of the skirmish near the 
Shawnee Mission and of the long ride in the 
night, conducting the immigrants safely to 
Lawrence. That had been nine for granted, 


.since he had 


though. What.everyone wanted most to hear 
was of those two lost days of Mr. Glasgow's. 
Lounging wearily on the grass, he told how 
he had started home, leaving Gard in Law- 
rence, and how two strangers stop him 
and asked him to turn aside for a mile or two 
to see some new free-state settlers who 
wanted help and advice. Of course he went; 
just been protecting new 
settlers, this seemed a natural episode. They 
led him to this empty log house. They 
threw the door open and when he stood on 
the threshold they just shoved him suddenly 
—and there he was. “The fact is, I wasn’t 
very sharp in the affair.” They searched him 
for the money; “as if I’d carry the price of a 
farm when I went out to meet the Buford 
gang.” And then they left him, with a guard 
outside and the door locked. 

“And then they came here and searched,” 
said Mrs. Glasgow. That was a story none of 
the men knew. They all looked at Janet 
when they heard it, especially at the place 
where she turned the horses loose. 

“T’ll put another chapter in your book, 
Janet,” said Sage. 

But her father looked very serious. He 
went on with his story. The next morning 
another man was brought and put in, a man 
with a claim over on the other side of 
Lawrence, and at night another. So there 
were the three. ‘‘Pretty blue and pretty mad, 
and wondering what our friends were think- 
ing.” It was near noon when Stivers and his 
men came. Inside they heard the shooting 
and the shouts and stood there hoping but 
not knowing what was going on until at last 
the Lawrence men broke the door in. By 
that time the Blue Lodge men were depart- 
ing, helping off two or three of their fellows. 

Then the free-state men rode around to 
look up some other settlers who might be in 
trouble over their claims, And they all went 
together to Lecompton and put their money 


own. 

And there the listeners drew a long breath. 
For Mr. Glasgow's account was much longer 
and more spirited than this summary. 

“Now your tale, General Janet,” said 
Stivers. 

But Janet leaned shyly against her father 
and thought she had nothing to tell. So 
Stivers pictured how she was brought into 
Lawrence by two strong captors, suspected 
of being a means of communication among 
the enemy. And Sage added some lively 
views of the event. 

“Oh, my little girl!’ said Mrs. Glasgow, a 
little tremulously. And her father’smoothed 
her hair and looked more serious than proud. 
Even Mr. Gard looked a little troubled, 
Janet thought. But anyway she had got the 
money to Lawrence and carried the news. 

“I might not be here if it were not for 
you,” said her father. And she knew that he 
did appreciate her ride. 


O the land was theirs, Barman had im- 
J proved much but still lay or sat lethargic. 
Some alien element in his system still took 
his energy. Janet was forbidden any more 
twilight tal with Mrs. Barman. She 
wondered why this was so, since Mrs. 
Barman’s safety could not now be endan- 
gered by them. 

But Janet was somehow aware that her 
father and mother were both watching her a 
little more closely and solicitously than they 
had been doing. 

“Hugh,” Mrs. Glasgow had said one day 
after a while in which she seemed to be 
thinking, “how would it do to ask Mr. 
Tressler to bring his wagon out here and 
camp while he is looking around and getting 
ready to settle? They have to sleep in their 
wagon anyway, even in Lawrence. And they 
have to wait somewhere.” 

“Oh, do!”’ cried Janet. ‘And bring the 
baby!” 

“Would they be any better off?” asked 
her father doubtfully. 

“Perhaps  not,’’ acknowledged Mrs. 
Glasgow. 

“But ask them,” urged Janet. 

And he had gone into town. and asked 
them, as if he saw some good reason in his 
wife’s mind. And they gladly came and 
established themselves, not so many days 
after that exciting aftefnoon at Barman’s. 

“Oh!” sighed Janet, sitting on. the spring 
seat out on the grass, and holding the baby. 
“This is the best thing that has happened 
yet!” 
Tredwell came over one hot day, and said: 
“T’m for a cool drink! Come on, Janet. Let's 
go to Siloam.” 

Janet hesitated. ‘You won’t put the baby 
to bed while I’m gone?” 

“Til tpone the ceremony until you're 
here,” Mrs. Tressler assured her solemnly. 
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The others laughed as Janet departed. But 
her father shook his. head. “It’s a good deal 
better for her than encountering. border 
rufians. Circumstances are combining to 
make Janet think she has a large place in the 
territorial government.” 

“So she has!” cried Larry. ‘A hundred 
Janets would establish an anti-slavery 
constitution here in three months.” 

“Janet doesn’t exalt herself,” explained 
Roger Stivers. “She just sees things large 
and clear before her.” 

“She’s losing her last chance @ be a little 
girl,” said her mother regretfully. “This is 
too exciting and high-strung a condition of 
things for a child. I never realized it as I did 
when I sent her with the money the other 
day. And there’s no school here.” 

“Janet takes it all as a matter of course,” 
protested Seth. “You should have seen her 
riding down the street, with Younker and 
Rouget both keeping an eye on her.” 

But Mrs. Glasgow was unconvinced. 

Janet was out of hearing of this talk. She 
was listening to Tredwell. And he was say- 
ing, ‘Janet, my dear, I’m only a semi-doctor, 
but I already have a doctor’s conscience. I 
want to know what made Barman ill.” 

Janet looked alarmed and troubled. “I 
haven’t told mother yet, or father. And I’m 
not ed sure. Should I tell without being 
sure?” . 

“Not to the housetops. But you should 


IN NINE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER 5 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters: Like many 
another old family, the Boydens have: lost 
nearly all their money; and on account of the 
illness of Mr. Boyden it behooves the younger 
generation to rebuild the family fortunes. 
Beatrice, the older daughter, accordingly goes 
to New York City at the time the story opens 
in 1909. After several years of hard and intel- 
ligent work in the office of Modes—a fashion 
and societ ogy aa ar gpa makes a place 
for herself in New York and earns a large 
salary, most of which she sends home for the 
support of her father, her two young brothers 
and her sister Amy, who keeps house for the 
family. Mr. Boyden has a very serious attack 
of pneumonia, and Beatrice is called home. He 
recovers, and she gocs back to her work. Her 
best friend in the office is an older woman, 
Mrs. Erskine, with whom she boards. One 
evening Beatrice complains to Mrs. Erskine 
that Modes is not _ her enough money 
for her growing needs. 


és AGAZINES like ours very seldom 
can pay much,” answered Mrs. 
Erskine, looking sympathetically 
at Beatrice. “‘You know, Modes 
is not yet a great money-maker; in fact, we 
pay so much for the things we print that I 
don’t believe Mr. Lee has very much left for 
himself or for us.” 

“I suppose so,” answered Beatrice. “But 
I do feel I have made myself useful 
here—” 

“Indeed you have, my dear,” answered 
kind Mrs. Erskine. 

“So I am going to put things squarely up 
to him in the morning. Either he increases 
my salary, or I will look around for some- 
thing else. I know I could do some of my 
work, at least, on a much larger scale.” 

Mrs. Erskine said nothing. She knew that 
Beatrice was extremely ambitious. She 
knew that she was not the kind of girl who 
was willing to stay long in a subordinate 
position. Inwardly, Mrs. Erskine very much 
admired Beatrice’s self-reliance and courage. 
It had been no small achievement for the 
girl to come out of the little town of Kings- 
ton, with no influence of any kind, and se- 
cure a position on the staff of Modes. But 
Modes was not an important magazine; its 
circulation was necessarily limited to people 
of exceptional wealth. It could not hope to 
make money very rapidly. There were much 
more important publications in New York, 
magazines which were circulated in far 
greater numbers all over the country. 

The interview with Mr. Lee proved brief. 
He told Beatrice that he liked and admired 
her work, but that he could pay no more 
than he was paying; in fact, he was confident 
that he could get a girl to replace Beatrice at 
a lower salary than he was paying her. 
Without hesitation, and without any trace 
of annoyance or pique, Beatrice offered her 
resignation. She understood that business is 
business, and that personal relationships, no 
matter how pleasant, cannot stand in the 
way. It is not a pleasant frame of mind, but 
many: people learn more: ory than did 
Beatrice that it is the only safe frame of 
mind in such a large whirlpool of business 
activity as New: York. 


tell everything to your medical attendant. 
He is the reeds you whisper to.” Janet 
evidently knew nothing about reeds, so he 
said, ‘Tell me what you know.” 

So Janet told all about Barman’s sending 
his wife out to gather the weeds and about her 
final threat to make him drink the concoction 
from them. She added in her friend’s defense, 
“You know she feels so bad all the time that 
she hardly knows what she’s doing.” 

“She was acting very logically that time, 
anyway. The man should have married into 
the Borgia family. He deserved all he got, 
if only for the way he treats her.” 


VV HEN they came back with their 

bucket of water Stivers was just be- 
ginning to say, “I had more news—I nearly 
forgot. Your friend Orcutt is turning his 
lively back on Kansas.” 

“Ye-es,” said Mr. Gard. “And not saying 
good-by, I’ll bet.” 

“We'll not miss him,” said Glasgow 
briefly. “Especially with the Tresslers for 
neighbors.” 

“Amidst all this flow of talk tonight,” 
said Tredwell, “I haven’t had a chance to 
remark that this is a farewell visit I’m 
making. I’m going back soon.” 

There was much exclamation and protest. 

“Hunting hasn’t begun yet,” said Seth. 

“Arethingstoodull for you?” asked Stivers. 
“We'll try to find some excitement.” 


“He’s afraid of having a doctor’s practice 
thrust on him if he stays,” explained Sage. 

“TI thought I had given up being a doctor,” 
Tredwell said at last. “But it has got hold of 
me again. I am going back for another year 
of medicine. And then I rather think I’m 
coming out here. I haven’t seen any place 
where a doctor would have more interestin 
cases laid before him. I'll make a specia 
study of wounds and poisons. Anyway,” he 
added seriously, ‘I should like to be at the 
beginning of a new state.” 

Mrs. Coes was looking across at her 
husband. ‘“‘Maybe this is our chance, Hugh.” 

Mr. Glasgow spoke to Tredwell. ‘Would 
you mind having the responsibility of a 
traveling companion?” 

“Well, Larry is going with me to stay 
East awhile.” 

“Would you both like to take Janet as far 
as St. Louis?” 

“Certainly!” they both exclaimed. “Come 
on, Janet!” 

But Janet also was exclaiming. “Father! 
What do you mean?” 

Her mother drew her over by her chair. 
“We've been worried about your school, 
dear. You have missed a half-year already. 
And Aunt Jessie and Uncle Quentin have 
written that they want you very much if we 
can find a way to send you, and you can 
in Miss Thurber’s school this year. Then 
you will come back to us next summer.” 


The Home Girl 


‘By DAVID LORAINE aud ARTHUR FLOYD HENDERSON 
Illustrated by Doucias Ryan 





The Model Home run by the Home Art Magazine was situated 


on the edge of a small park in Westchester County. It was the 


last wor 


in model homes—a large Colonial house planned by one 


of New York's leading architects : 


Mr. Lee, on his side, accepted Beatrice’s 
resignation with his usual curt manner. “I 
hope you will be very happy,” he said, and 
that was all. Beatrice went out of his office, 
drew the salary due her from the cashier and 
shook hands with her more intimate friends 
around the office. And then she went home 
to Mrs. Erskine’s apartment, still a little 
surprised by the rapidity with which the 
whole affair had been concluded. 

She made herself a luncheon—an omelette 
and a cup of tea. Almost before she had 
finished it she set about making a list of all 
the people she knew whom she thought 
might help her to find a better position. 
During the afternoon she called them on the 
telephone. The first two or three knew of 
nothing likely to interest her. But the fourth 
was Mrs. Irving Knight of the circulation 
department of the Home Art magazine. 
Mrs. Knight said she would inquire whether 
there was an opportunity in the editorial 
department. 

Four days passed, during which Beatrice 
began to feel uneasy. Her money was nearly 
exhausted. Sometimes at night she had a 
vision of herself traveling back, defeated for 
the second time, to Kingston. 

“On the other hand,” she said to Mrs. 
Erskine, “I think it is a sneaky thing to stay 
in one office while you are looking for a job in 
another one. It doesn’t seem quite honest.” 

“Circumstances differ,” remarked Mrs. 
Erskine. ‘‘Sometimes it may be a perfectly 
fair thing to do. But in the present case, 
your heart would not have been in your work 
for Modes.” 

“My heart is very much in my present 
work of finding work,” said Beatrice. ‘I do 


hope Mrs. Knight will let me hear from her 
soon.” 


Finally, several days later, Mrs. Knight 
did call Beatrice, offering an introduction 
to Mr. Martyn, the editor of Home Art. 
Beatrice accepted with great joy. Of all the 
magazines for women, Home Art was the one 
that most attracted her; it was primarily a 
magazine of domestic matters, But it also 
offered excellent furniture, fashion and liter- 
ary departments. Its circulation was very 
large, and the offices were in a huge building 
of their own—a great contrast to the 
modest, rented rooms in which Modes was 
edited. Beatrice was taken by Mrs. Knight di- 
rectly to the well-decorated and furnished pri- 
vate office of Mr. Howard Martyn, the editor. 

There was something about Mr. Martyn 
that impressed her favorably from the first. 
He was tall and slim, handsome in a dark 
aquiline manner, scrupulously well dressed. 
As he talked to her, Beatrice could not help 
comparing him with some of the Charles 
Dana Gibson pictures she had seen in a 
number of old books about the house at 
home. Here was the kind of man she had 
often dreamt of meeting—an _ urbane, 
cultured bw man who had made a place 
for himself in the world, and whose thoughts, 
she was sure, must run pretty nearly in the 
same groove with her own. 

“I don’t need to go into details about 
Home Art,” he said to her. “From your 

int of vantage with Modes you doubtless 

ave learned all about us—very possibly 
much more than we ourselves know.” 

The remark. appealed to Beatrice and 
raised him still: more in her estimation; this 
was.evidently a man who could appreciate 


“But, mother! How can you get along 
without me?” 

“Pretty badly, Janet,” said her father. 
“But we think we ought to. Just for the 
present.” 

“I don’t think Janet needs any more 
education,” said Roger Stivers. “She has 
the Blue Lodge all cowed now.” But that 
joke only made Mrs. Glasgow look more 
serious. 

“It'll be a cold winter without her.”’ Mr. 
Gard looked at her affectionately. 

“You know you do need me, mother,” 
urged Janet. “And Mr. and Mrs. Tressler 
and the baby will be right across there. 
And maybe everything will be over out 
here—” 

“No such luck,” said Stivers. 

“We'll talk about it in the morning, dear. 
And if Mr. Tredwell and Larry are willing— 
we'll see.” 

And in the end Janet went. For there 
were other years to come. Life would not all 
be border warfare. And when she came back 
in time, to find the house a little larger and 
the trees a little taller and the fields broader 
and Pronto a little older, even then it was 
not “‘all over,” as she had feared. There was 
still much for courage and devotion and 
firmness to do. But the hope for success was 
brighter and more confident. And there was 
a part for an older Janet in it. 

THE END. 


her intelligence. “We are looking for some 
one,” he went on, “who will take over the 
management of our Model Home. Our 
publisher’s mother, Mrs. Samuel M. Gros- 
venor, is nominally the director, but the 
work and responsibility fall on the assistant.” 

Beatrice’s heart began suddenly to pound. 
She knew the Model Home! It was almost as 
much a national institution as the magazine 
itself. 

“T am of course familiar with your work, 
Miss Boyden,” he continued with an en- 
gaging smile, ‘and on the stiength of it I 

ave no hesitation in suggesting you to our 
ublisher for the place, if it appeals to you. 

‘ake a day or so to think it over, won’t you, 
and then let me know.” 


FOr the moment Beatrice was over- 
whelmed. She had expected at most a 

ition as assistant editor of the Home Art 

agazine; the sudden possibility of the 
assistant directorship of the Model Home 
left her speechless. But she succeeded in 
hiding her elation and in a manner that 
matched Mr. Martyn’s urbanity replied. “I'll 
let you know before the end of the week. 
is ink it’s the sort of work I should 
ike.” 

She did not return to Modes that after- 
noon; she wanted to meditate alone on her 

ood fortune, to enjoy to the full the bright 
Gon that seemed suddenly to have opened 
out before her like a beautiful panorama. 
Leaving the office, she started along Fifth 
Avenue on foot toward her apartment. 

It was a clear, crisp winter afternoon, and 
the avenue was throbbing with activity, like 
the very heart of New York that it is. The 
drone of motors rose like a noisy swarm of 
bees between the high buildings; expensive 
cars of every make glided past her. And the 
crowds that filled the sidewalks—what a 
story the old avenue might tell of them! 
From the days of Peter Stuyvesant, crowds 
of interestin ple have been passing over 
the streets of New York almost in a stead 
stream—business men, adventurers from all 
parts of the globe, philanthropists, crooks 
and strangers in town for a good time, 
broken-down actresses and society women 
vainly pushing off the hand of time, actors, 
confidence men, young lovers oblivious of all 
the sights and sounds about them, soldiers, 
sailors, old people, young people, all moving 
in the never-ending stream. 

Beatrice remembered the first walk she 
had taken along Fifth Avenue; then it had 
seemed the gayest place imaginable, where 
everyone was in a holiday mood. She knew 
better now. She had lived in New York 
long enough to know that the glitter of Fifth 
Avenue is only on the surface. The smiles, 
the laughter, the jaunty air of well-being are 
genuine in only a few cases; for the most 
i they are a blind for the true emotions. 

ow many of the people there are hiding 
thoughts of poor health and of unfulfilled 
desires! Among the millions of people who 
throng Fifth Avenue—or any other thor- 
oughfare of its kind—the vast majority want 
something far beyond their means—social 
position, power in the world of - finance, 
municipal honors and, above ail, wealth. ' 
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They are not satisfied, not happy. That is 
what New York or any other large city does 
to most people: it increases the desires, at 
the same time yielding reluctantly, or not at 
all, the means for fulfilling them. ~ r 

When Beatrice reached her apartment, 
Mis. Erskine had just come in. She was 
delighted with the girl’s success. “I knew all 
along you were rising toward something 
bigger than Modes could offer,” she said, 
“and I can’t tell you how pleased I am that 
you've reached it so soon. But, Beatrice, my 
dear, this must mean I’m going to lose you!” 

“T am afraid so,” was the quick reply; 
“T like it here, and I don’t see why we can’t 
go right on living together, but I know we 
can’t do so if we are working for rival 
magazines!” 

Mrs. Erskine sighed. ‘That is true, 
Beatrice,” she said. “It is a pity that things 
must be as they are, in this bitterly com- 
petitive business world.” 

The Model Home run by the Home Art 
Magazine was situated on the edge of a 
small park in Westchester County. It was 
the last word in model homes—a large 
Colonial house planned by one of New York’s 
leading architects and built with no thought 
of expense. The finishings were provided 
partly by Home Art, partly by many na- 
tionally known firms that advertised in its 
columns. Visitors were welcome at all hours 
of the day. Carefully chosen attendants 
conducted them from cellar to attic, pausing 
with deferential attention while their guests 
stopped to exclaim over the oil-heating 
system, the parquetry floors, the numerous 
labor-saving devices in kitchen and laundry 
or the tasteful furniture. Changes were 
constantly being made; new and approved 
furnishings were added every few weeks. 


BEATRICE began her work as assistant 
head of the Model Home the middle of 
the following month. Her salary was to be 
three thousand dollars the first year, and 
she was bound to the magazine for three 
years by a very impressive contract. 

The thought of this income she was to 
receive fairly stunned her at first, but she 
soon got used to it and said to herself that 
they were paying her no more than she 
deserved. 

Beatrice worked with all the enthusiasm 
and energy that she had displayed on 
Modes. In addition to supervising and 
arranging the various activities at the Model 
Home she had two full pages in each month’s 
issue of the magazine, describing what was 
being done. 

Her name appeared under that of Mrs. 
Grosvenor at the head of the department, 
but now she called herself ‘‘Beatrix Boyden.” 
She liked the name Beatrix; it seemed so 
much more romantic, more distinctive, than 
plain Beatrice. 

She viewed the interior of the Model 
Home for the first time in company with Mr. 
Martyn himself. The department, he told 
her, was very close to his editorial heart, and 
he would like to go through the place with 
her. They motored up and presently were 
going from room to room together, Mr. 
Martyn pointing out the new features 
recently added and commenting all the 
while on the various arrangements. 

Beatrice could not help contrasting the 
place with her own home on the drab amet 
of the unassuming town where she had spent 
most of her life. And when she entered the 
kitchen, her mind flew at once to Amy and 
her dark little kitchen with its stained and 

reasy sink, its loathsome set tubs, its old- 
ashioned range and dark, grimy woodwork. 
Here was a kitchen that would have delighted 
her sister’s heart! It was done all in gray and 
white from the Dutch tiled floor to the 
spotless ceiling. There was a large electric 
stove of the latest make, a white porcelain 
sink with compartments and racks for hold- 
ing dishes, a chute for laundry built neatly 
into the wall, an electric refrigerator placed 
in a magnificent pantry—everything in fact 
that the most fastidious cook or housekeeper 
could have desired. 

“Do you like it?” asked Howard Martyn. 

“No,” said Beatrice. “To be frank, 
kitchens don’t attract me. But I know my 
sister would give everything in the world for 
a kitchen like this!’’ 

The editor smiled and led the way to the 
lovely Colonial dining-room. 

Beatrice’s duties took her frequently to 
the Model Home after that, and she began 
to experience a warm personal pride in the 
home as a whole. 

She found the atmosphere at the office very 
much to her liking. She was among educated, 
cultured people who were very much in- 
terested in their work. They were congenial 


and helpful toward her without being 
patronizing, taking it for granted that she 
was capable and experienced like themselves. 

Mr. Martyn himself, busy though he was, 


“went out of his ee easier. for 
e 


her at the start. He introduced her to Mrs. 
Grosvenor, who proved a plump, motherly 
sort of woman, who—as Beatrice soon found 
—exerted a great deal of influence on office 
politics. Mrs. Grosvenor had been: born in 
Windsor, Vermont. Her energy and push, as 
a young woman, had meant a great deal to 
her son. Now he was a famous publisher, 
with a great and increasing fortune won not 
only from his magazines and newspapers 
but from his canny shrewdness in real-estate 
speculation. 

Wherever you find a prominent and 


tem 


achieving man, you are almost sure to find, 
in his home, a mother or wife who has helped 
him mightily at some stage in his career. 
As she grew older, Mrs. Grosvenor became 
less interested in details. But it was said, 
around the office, that the president never 
made up his mind about anything important 
until his mother ratified his decision. 

It is needless to add that the staff members 
of the magazine all endeavored, in one way 
or another, to secure the favor of this 
powerful personage. They felt that only by 
doing so could they gain promotions. The 
office, like so many large offices, was really 
— much like the court of an old-time king 
and queen. The aes were like cour- 
tiers, each trying—although very politely— 
to become the favorite of the moment. 
Beatrix (as we must now call her) felt this 
atmosphere before she had been in the office 
a week. She decided, wisely, to let her work 
speak for her. She made no immediate 
effort to make herself personally pleasing to 
the queen! 

And perhaps it was for this very reason 
that Mrs. Grosvenor grew to respect this 
proud-looking, efficient young woman who 
spoke in such a low voice, and who had evi- 
dently observed and noted so many things. 


“~~ eo are a great help to me,” she said to 
Beatrix, at afternoon tea in her house 
one day. “I don’t know how I ever got along 
without you.” 

“IT am glad,” murmured Beatrix, politely. 

Other women, to whom Mrs. Grosvenor 
had said the same thing in the past, had 
become greatly excited by her words. Their 


faces had flushed. They had pressed eagerly 
forward with some request for personal 
favors. This calm girl continued to drink her 
tea, just as if the queen had said nothing 
Tunusual,‘ 

“Some day,” said Mrs. Grosvenor mys- 
teriously, “you will know just how empty 
and. how silly this kind of life is. Oh, never 
mind. Don’t ask me what I mean. I am glad 
you like your work, child, and I am glad 
you are doing it so well.” 

Beatrix went away from the Grosvenor 
house that afternoon with a feeling of mys- 
tification. What had Mrs. Grosvenor meant? 
Wasn’t she pleased to be rich, powerful, a 
factor in the society of New York? Of course 
she must be pleased. Any woman would like 
to have innumerable servants, a great house 
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**Do you like it?’’ asked Howard Martyn. ‘‘No,”’ said Beatrice. ‘‘ But I know 
my sister would give everything for a kitchen like this 


a” 


furnished with lovely things, a garage full of 
costly cars, and every conceivable luxury 
for her two handsome grandsons at boarding 
school and her granddaughter at Bryn Mawr 
College. Mrs. Grosvenor had all these things, 
and more. Why should not Beatrix be 
happy that she, too, was on the road that 
leads to such pleasant evidences of success? 

A week later, she found her salary had been 
increased to four thousand dollars a year. 

She spoke to Mr. Martyn about it. 

“Quite all right,”’ he said, with his cul- 
tivated smile. “Mrs. G. fairly insisted that 
we were starving you.” 

He waved away her thanks with a gesture. 
And Beatrix went out to the Model Home, 
that morning, with a feeling that she was like 
Alice in Wonderland! Such pleasant, thrill- 
ing, unexpected things were happening that 
she felt like a girl in a dream. 

She did not look like a dreaming girl, 
however. She looked very self- 4 
very wide-awake. During the months that 
followed she studied furniture and interior 
decoration as hard as a star student prepar- 
ing for an examination. She learned how to 
“tear the heart of a book,” as she called it, in 
an evening. She spent hours at the Metro- 
politan Museum and in the decorators’ shops 
along Madison Avenue, learning about 
furniture, rugs, tapestries, silver, china and 
glass. She kept notebooks. Night after night 
she forced herself to stay awake while she 
confided to these books impressions and ideas 
that she feared would fade if she left them 
till the morning. 

Success comes to most people who really 
pay the full price for it. Beatrix was paying 


the price, but paying it ungrudgingly, 
People began to speak of her admatringly, 
inside the Home Art ‘office and outside it. 
They said she: was the’ keenest, most am- 
bitious young ‘woman—with more -“‘per- 
sonality”—who could be found’on any 
magazine in New York. Such remarks came 
often to Mr. Grosvenor.and Mr. Martyn. 
Mr. Grosvenor watrned Mr. Martyn to pay 
her so much money that she would not be- 


‘come dissatisfied and leave. Mr. Martyn 


needed no urging; after three years, Beatrix 
was receiving seven thousand dollars, and 
she willingly signed a new contract. 

“She has improved the whole tone of the 
magazine so much,” said the publisher to 
Mr.-Martyn, “that a great of our cir- 
culation increase must be due-to her. She 
has good taste, and she knows enough not to 
present things that are entirely out of the 
reach of people of moderate means.” 

Mr. Martyn agreed. He did not say, as he 
might, that Beatrix had learned a great deal 
of common sense from himself. Mr. Martyn 
was an excellent office politician. He saw 
that Beatrix was in high favor with the 
Grosvenors, and he accordingly took care to 
—— her satisfied. 

nder his skillful suggestions, Beatrix and 
her -assistants drew up_house-furnishing 
budgets. These showed how to furnish or 
refurnish homes tastefully, for sums ranging 
between a few hundred dollars and many 
thousands. 

Over and over, Beatrix found room to 
print simple, practical suggestions—the kind . 
of material which Amy had helped ‘her to 
find for the Gazette. These suggestions were 
enormously popular with the readers. They 
liked to look at pictures of very costly things 
rare tapestries and - beautiful -imported 
furniture, costing thousands of dollars. 
But what they really used, for the most part, 
were the old-fashioned, homely little hints 
about gece and sewing which Beatrix 
knew so well how to give them. ' 

Beatrix was popular in the office. She did 
not play politics. She was kind to the people. . 
in subordinate positions. She did not con- 
descend to them, nor did she ignore them; she 
treated them as equals. Sometimes, finding 
a gleam of talent or of suppressed ambition 
in a younger girl drudging at a typewriter, 
she was able to promote that girl both in 
position and salary. 

She remained very slim, as the years went 
by—even slimmer than she had been as a 
young girl. 

It is not possible for a girl as beautiful and 
as charming as Beatrix to remain long in a 
big center like New York without receiving 
attention from men. Howard Martyn’s 
attitude toward her remained impersonal; he 
treated her as he would have treated any 
valued coworker, man or woman. But other 
men, with whom she was thrown into con- . 
tact through her work or her membership 
in the Quill, and other clubs, could not but : 
be attracted by her good looks and her vivid 
personality. ; 

She gave them no thought whatever. She 
was immersed in her career. She found it 
absorbing. She was thrilled: by its endless 
surprises. She felt the strongest thrill of all 
when she was first able to send $100 a month 
home to Amy and to her father. 

“You must accept it," 
estly, it is just as easy now for me'to send: 


this amount as it used to be to send only ten — 


dollars. I am making so much money I 
hardly know what to do with it—and after 
you have bought everything you need for 

ourselves and for the house put the rest. 
into a college fund for the boys. I don’t.see 
them very often, but I want them to know I 
am their loving sister.” 

Curiously mixed as were the good and the 
poor elements in Beatrix's character, she 
was generous to a fault. She loved success 
for its own sake, but she loved it, too, for-the 
opportunities it gave her to make all the 
Boydens so much richer and happier than 
they had been for years. ’ age a hl 

Deep down within her, however, ‘there’ 
was no real happiness. She felt’ uneasy, un- 
satisfied. Something was lacking in her life. 
She did not try to analyze it; in fact, she 
tried to keep her mind off it. And so, one 
after another, slowly at first and then more 
rapidly, the years slipped by. Beatrix 
Boyden was becoming a very successful, very 
— envied, very powerful. woman in-° 


One morning's mail brought her a special- 
delivery letter from Amy, still keeping 
house for Mr. Boyden and the two boys in’ 
Kingston. And this letter made Beatrix feel ' 
as if her whole “‘career’’ had been a magnif- 
icent failure. elie 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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day on which General Grant was nominated 
as Lieutenant General 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 8 


HERE was great rejoicing all over the 
North in the celebration of that fourth 
day of July. It seemed as though the 
war was now nearly ended, but it 
dragged on a weary time longer, and there 
were weeks and even months when the 
result seemed’ in doubt. One important 
thing occurred very soon. Lincoln had long 


been watching General Grant, although the, 


wo had never met. He called Grant’ to 
Washington‘ and ‘put him’ in command of 
all the armies of the United States. The 
end was still far distant, but the appointment 
of Grant brought the end nearer. 


The Gettysburg Speech 
The Union dead on the battlefield of Get- 
tysburg were buried in a cemetery which 
had first belonged to the states having sol- 
diers buried there, and later it was trans- 
ferred to the nation. It was decided to dedi- 
cate this cemetery with formal exercises. 
The Hon. Edward Everett was appointed to 
make the principal address, and President 
Lincoln was asked to say a few words as an 
act of formal dedication. No one who heard 
Lincoln on that occasion supposed that he 
was delivering one of the masterpieces of 
English oratory and literature, but so it 
proved to be. It was in these words: 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. Now we 
are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting- 
place for Psa who here gave their lives that 
the nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But in a 
larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground; the 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here 
have consecrated it far above our poor power to 
add or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion, 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain, that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the ‘people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth - - 


Re-election 


Great battles now were fought in the east 
under. command, of General Grant; and the 
loss of life was hea'vy, but progress was sure. 
In the west also there were gains. East Ten- 
nessee had been reclaimed, and brilliant bat- 
tles were fought at Lookout Mountain and 
Missionary Ridge. General Thomas won two 
victories at Franklin and Nashville, Tenn., 
and General Sherman fought’a series of en- 
gagements that took his army through the 
whole length of Georgia and brought him at 
length to the.sea. Slowly but surely Union 
armies were closing in on the weakened Con- 
federacy, but the Confederates were a brave 
people and fought to the end. 

In November, 1864, occurred another 
Presidential election. Lincoln ran for reélec- 
tion, and against him as a candidate was 


President Lincoln on March 1, 1864, the. 


The Great Good Man 


‘By WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. ° 
Author of ‘‘The Life of Abraham Lincoln”’ 


Gen, George B. McClellan. There was a time 
in the summer and early autumn when it 
seemed that Lincoln would probably be de- 
feated, but as election drew near it became 
more and more certain that he would be re- 
elected. When election day came the result 
was an overwhelming triumph for Lincoln 
and the cause, for which he stood. 

Lincoln received the news of his reélection 
calmly, saying that he thought the people 
had decided it was best not to swap horses 
while crossing the stream. 

Weighed down by heavy responsibilities, 
Lincoln never forgot that the war was bring- 
ing suffering cn individual men and women 
and that a large proportion of the soldiers 
were boys. Many of these got homesick and 
deserted, and others were guilty of indiscre- 
tions and even crime. Som2 were sen- 
tenced to be shot znd were pardoned by their 
superior officers. A few were sho: for crimes 
of unusual atrocity. It was not Lincoln's 
official duty to exzmine these cases; the 
sentences did not require his <pproval; but 
so great was his sympathy that he reviewed 
many of these cases and in a l2rge number 
of instances pardoned men who had been 
sentenced to die. His sympathies were es- 
pecially keen in the case of young soldiers, 
and he was very considerate of soldiers’ 
widows. 
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To the last, Abraham Lincoln was great 
and good. This little card, dated the day 
before his death, which reads, ‘‘Let the 
prisoner be released on taking the oath of 
Dec. 8, 1863. A. Lincoln,"’ is one of the 
orders to pardon Confederate soldiers, 
prisoners of war, which Lincoln insisted 
upon signing every day against the advice 
‘ of many prominent Statesmen 


An instance which has become famous 
came to his attention just before the Novem- 
ber election. It was represented to President 
Lincoln that a widow, Mrs. Bixby, living in 
Boston had given five sons to the Union 
army and that all of them had been kiiled. 
Gov. John A. Andrew of Massachusetts 
brought this to the President’s attention, 
and Lincoln decided to write a letter of 
sympathy to this sorrowing mother. He did 
not write and publish it before the election, 
though to have done so might have won him 
some votes, but shortly after the election he 
sat down and wrote the following letter. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, 
Nov. 21, 1864. 
To Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Madam: 

I have been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant- 
General of Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died g.oriously on 
the field of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any word of mine which should at- 
tempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming. But Ic nnot refra:n from ten- 
dering you the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the republic they died to save. 
I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the loved and 
lost and the solemn pride that must be yours 
to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar 
of freedom. : 

Yours very sincerely and 
respectfully, 
A. Lincoln 


It subsequently appeared that there had 
been a mistake in the information furnished 
President Lincoln. Mrs. Bixby had indeed 
five sons in the Union service; only two of 
them had been killed. But Lincoln did not 
know this, and it is not certain that she knew 
that only two of her sons were dead. At any 


rate, it was a noble letter from a great- 
hearted man to a very humble woman. 

Mr. Lincoln was so tender-hearted that 
his generals complained that military disci- 
pline was undermined by the number of 
pardons he granted to men who should have 
been severely punished. Secretary Stanton 
sometimes scolded because the President 
interfered when men deserved to suffer. 

On December 8, 1863, President Lincoln 
issued what was called-the Amnesty Procla- 
mation offering pardon to men who had 
served in the Confederate army who would 
take an oath of allegiance to the United 
States. Many thousands of former Confed- 
erate soldiers took advantage of this gener- 
ous offer. But there were some to whom local 
Federal officers refused to administer the 
oath, These men were mostly prisoners, who 
wanted their freedom and were willing to 
take the oath for the sake of freedom, some 
of them swearing, as they said, ‘from the 
teeth out.’’ When such a prisoner had had a 
very bad record, the officers had a right to 
use discretion about permitting him to be dis- 
charged, even if hetooktheoath. The rejected 
applications for freedom did not of necessity 
come to President Lincoln for approval. 

Mr. Lincoln quietly sent for the papers 
re'ating to these prisoners. Painstakingly 
he went over them, one by one, and in very 


; Many cases that had been refused he wrote 


with his own hand an indorsement, some- 
times with a good-humored comment. “Let 
this man take the oath of December 8, 1863, 
and be discharged."’ Lincoln was disposed to 
trust these men, who probably never knew 
that they owed their freedom to the fact 
that the President, already over-burdened, 
worked late at night over papers that did not 
officially belong to him, in the hope of set- 
ting men free. 

On the fourth of March, 1865, President 
Lincoln stood for a second time before the 
Capitol in Washington and took the oath of 
office. Then he read his inaugural message, 
the noblest of all his utterances. This re- 
markable address closed with these mem- 
orable words: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his orphan, 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a 


‘ just anda lasting peace among ourselves and 


with all nations. 

General Grant was pressing General Lee 
into closer and closer quarters. At length 
Lee had to abandon the defense of Richmond 
and flee westward with his army. The Con- 
federate government also was removed, and 
Jefferson Davis became a fugitive. President 
Lincoln at this time visited Richmond, not 
with the pomp of a conqueror but quietly 
and with solemnity, and then returned to 
Washington. Late in December, 1864, Gen- 
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From this plain inkwell Lincoln 
wrote his masterpieces 


eral Sherman had captured Savannah and 
presented it to the nation as a Christmas 
gift. General Grant’s army overtook Lee 
near a little river named Appomattox. There 
on Palm Sunday, April 9, 1865, Gen. Robert 
E. Lee surrendered to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. 

General Grant offered very liberal terms. 
The officers and soldiers were to promise not 
to take up arms against the United States, 
and then were to be allowed to return to 
their homes. Those who rode their own 
horses were to retain their horses to help 
them till their farms. 

It was now evident to everyone that the 
end of the war had come. The nation was 
rejoicing; plans were discussed concerning 
the best way to heal the nation’s wounds. 
President Lincoln was opposed to all acts 
of severity or revenge. He had never hated 
the South. He was determined that slavery 


should be forever ended. He had worked 
most actively to secure and had secured the . 
passage of the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, prohibiting slavery every- 


' where in the United States, but he was not | 


willing that anything vindictive should be 
done. He wished the time to come as quickly 
as possible when the whole nation should 
realize that we were one people. 
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Facsimile of program issued 
Theatre in Washington on the night of 
April 14, 1865. Here is advertised a comedy, 
a sensational drama, and a sragedy. Little 


the men and women reading this program 


realized that the greatest tragedy America 
ever knew was to be enacted before their eyes 


He had greatly favored the building of 
the Pacific railroad to bind the nation to- 
gether, East and West as well as North and 
South. His vision was of a nation stretching 
from ocean to ocean and from the lakes to 
the gulf, with men everywhere living happily 
and peacefully and all men free. 

On the night of April 14, 1865, President 
Lincoln was shot by an assassin, and died 
early the next morning. From tumultuous 
joy the nation was plunged into deepest 
sorrow. Andrew Johnson, Vice-President, 
was inaugurated President of the United 
States, but it was a saddened and chastened 
country, with much of discord and bitterness, 
which remained after the death of Lincoln. 

The body of Lincoln was taken on a spe- 
cial train from Washington back to Spring- 
field, Illinois. The train traversed nearly the 
same route over which he had come as Pres- 
ident-elect. In several cities the body lay in 
state, and in all towns and villages through 
which it passed bells tolled, and there were 
expressions of universal sorrow. On Thurs- 
day, May 4, 1865, his body was interred at 
Springfield, Illinois, and his tomb, like that 
of Washington, became one of the shrines 
of the nation. Of him in his burial and abid- 
ing influence for good may well be repeated 
what Secretary Stanton, sitting by his side 
as the President’s life ebbed away, said when 
the great heart ceased to beat, ‘‘Now he be- 
longs to the ages.” 

THE END 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Cre of the hardest things for the human 

mind to comprehend is how other people 
can really be fond of a man or woman whom 
we thoroughly dislike. 


In THE DEpTHs of a Montana coal mine a 
fossil tooth has been found, so similar to the 
human molar that the finder, Doctor 
Siegfried, thinks it must have come from 
the jaw of a man. Yet it was embedded in 
rocks laid down millions of years ago, long 
before even the most extreme estimate of 
the antiquity of the human race. Altogether 
a very puzzling and, it may be, a most 
extraordinary discovery. 


Now WE ArE To _p that it is on:y a question 
of time, and a short time at that, when 
radio impulses will be so controlled and used 
that we shall actually be able to see what 
is going on across the Atlantic. When that is 
possible, will foreign travel lose some of its 
charm? Shall we sit cozily at home and see 
the world drift by in pictures, without 
feeling the urge te rise up and explore its 
odd corners for ourselves? 


Two PostaL Carps mailed in New York 
on October 21 and sent around the world, 
one east, one west, returned to New York 
within fourteen hours of each other, just 
fifty-seven days later. One bore a picture of 
President Coolidge and the other that of 
Governor Smith. The Smith card got back 
first, which may be a political omen, or 
may be explained on the ground that that 
card was in a greater hurry to get back to 
the ‘Sidewalks of New York.” 


THE ONEIDAS 


N the wall of one of the buildings of 
Rugby School, in England, there is a 
memorial tablet to one William Webb Ellis, 
who first conceived the idea of picking up a 
football and running with it, thereby laying 
the foundation of that form of football 
which is today the favorite fall sport of 
several hundred thousand American boys 
and young men and of dear knows how 
many million frenzied spectators. 

There is a memorial tablet in this country 
too, on the walls of Noble and Greenough’s 
School at Dedham, Massachusetts. It 
celebrates the prowess of the Oneida Foot- 
ball Club, which is said to have been the 
first organized football club in the United 
States. The Oneidas were Boston school 
boys in 1862, when they were first heard of. 
Why “Oneidas” we do not know, unless it 
was because the name is a sonorous one and 
once belonged to a tribe of savages famous 
for their stoicism and their fighting qualities. 
The boys all attended Dixwell’s School, of 
which Noble and Greenough’s is the lineal 
descendant. They played their games on the 
historic Boston Common, and it is a matter 
of proud record that no opponent ever 
crossed their goal line! 

Football in those early days was a simple 
game; it did not differ much from the 
harpaston, or harpastum, that Greek and 
Roman youths played more than two 
thousand years ago, except that the moderns 
had discovered the virtues of inflated rubber 
instead of leather stuffed with rags as the 
material for their ball. The Oneidas did not 
play Rugby football either. That came a few 
years later. But they contributed one of the 
essential elements to modern American 
football. An old Oneida tells us: 


“Gerritt Miller and Cliff Watson used to 
sit up nights working out the formations 
and stratagems of play on the field. They 
were pioneers in the art that has now 
become so complicated and so popular.” 

“Formations!” “Stratagems!” They are 
what make the American gameso fascinating ; 
so different from the old sport when half a 
hundred shouting boys kicked the ball hap- 
hazard about the field, trying by brawn 
and recklessness alone to get the ball across 
the goal line of their opponents! The Oneidas 
set the ball rolling—if they had not learned 
to pick it up and run with it! 

It was a notable occasion when the tablet 
at Dedham was dedicated. The venerable 
Charles W. Eliot, former president of Har- 
vard and an old Dixwell School boy, was 
there and spoke. So was Bishop William 
Lawrence of Massachusetts, who in his 
day played on the Oneidas. So were Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Senator of the United States, 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, the novelist and 
diplomat, Henry Parkman and many other 
more or less distinguished persons. Best 
of all, seven of the original Oneidas, men 
of eighty years or thereabouts, were there, 
and had themselves photographed in a 
group about the tablet. One of these men 
Mr. Winthrop Scudder, might have been 
seen hopping about the sidelines in a coon- 
skin coat at the Harvard-Yale game of 1924, 
when it rained hard enough to wash all the 
enthusiasm out of the hearts that had not 
beaten a quarter as long as his. Whatever 
may be the truth about the physical effects 
of the modern game, football in the sixties 
must have nourished a particularly virile 
and healthy sort of manhood. 


THE TALE OF A COAT 


THE girl wanted a fur coat. She was 
working in a business office, but she was 
engaged to be married and wished to look 
well when she went out with her fiancé. She 
had no money saved up, but she wanted that 
coat; so she went to one of her brothers and 
asked him to finance the matter for her. 

He told her, kindly but plainly, that he 
didn’t care to do it. “You are working and 
earning money,” he said, ‘‘and you live here 
at home free of any expense for board or 
lodging. All the rest of us contribute toward 
the family expenses. You must not ask us 
to buy your clothes too.” 

The girl’s mother told her that under 
no consideration must she contract bills 
that she could not pay before she was mar- 
ried. She must carry no debt into her new 
home for her husband to shoulder. 

But the girl wanted the coat, and finally 
bought it on credit. Within a very short time 
an unexpected business opportunity that 
came to her young man made it desirable 
for the couple to married at once. The 
girl had paid but little on the coat, and 
dared not, or at least preferred not to, 
tell her husband of the debt. She has made 
skimpy and irregular payments from such 
money as she could divert from the house- 
hold expense fund, so that the original bill 
of two hundred and fifty dollars is now 
down to one hundred; but meantime a 
child has been born to the couple, so that 
there have been extra expenses, and there 
is now a third member of the famify to be 
provided for. The firm that sold the coat 
is getting impatient and inning to send 
peremptory letters. And the coat is no 
longer new, but is a little worn and shabby, 
and not in the best style. 

The story, which is true in every detail, 
needs no moral. From the dealer’s point of 
view it is so familiar that it is common- 
place, but from the girl’s point of view it 
comes near to tragedy—in fact is tragedy. 
Sooner or later she must tell her husband, 
or the dealers will. What is he likely to think? 
How shall he regain the confidence in his 
wife that two years of silence and conceal- 
ment will have shaken? 

God never made an animal whose fur is 
so beautiful that it is worth such a risk. Yet 
some persons seem to think he did. 


TWO CANALS 


it seems to be agreed that it would be 
an excellent thing to have a water route 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic deep 
enough to permit sea-going vessels.to pass. 
Imports to our great Middle West and 
exports thence to Europe or elsewhere could 
thereby be delivered at only a fraction of the 
present cost of carrying and handling. But 
there are two proposed routes. One is down 
the St. Lawrence River, which would have 
to be deepened above Montreal; the other is 
across New York State from Lake Ontario 
to the Hudson River, using Oneida Lake and 


the deepened Erie Barge Canal for much of 
the way. : 

' Military engineers have been at work 
investigating the advantages of the two 
routes, They find the St. Lawrence project 
economically the soundest. It would cost, 
they say, about $173,000,000, half of which 
Canada would pay. The New York project 
would cost $544,000,000 besides another 
$125,000,000 for a canal between Buffalo 
and Lake Ontario, so that vessels owned 
in the United States would not need to 
use the Canadian-owned Welland Canal. 
The St. Lawrence route would’ require 
seven or eight locks; the other, nearly or 
quite twenty. 

The St. Lawrence canal ,would have 
important power possibilities; the engineers 
say it might produce 5,000,000 horse power. 
The New York canal could supply no power 
whatever. It would cost $500,000,000 to 
harness this amount of energy, but even 
so the cost of the entire undertaking would 
not exceed that of the New York plan—and 
we and the Canadians would divide a tre- 
mendous amount of industrial power. 

The advocates of the New York plan 
insist on the desirability of a water route 
wholly in American territory. They argue 
that in case of war that would be a distinct 
advantage. They say too that it might be a 
difficult matter to agree about the construc- 
tion and management of a canal in which 
two countries had an interest. 

We once sat under a professor of political 
economy who used to tell his classes, “‘all 
the arguments are on the side of protection 
except that of the advantage of the uni- 
versal diversification of labor, which in my 
mind, outweighs everything else.” So there 
are Americans who will grant all or most of 
the economic arguments to the St. Law- 
rence project, but who think the advantage 
of an all-American canal outweighs them 
all. And there are Americans on the other 
hand who think it would be foolish to spend 
half a billion dollars or more for something 
that could be had at a quarter of that price. 
The question is one that will provoke a lot 
of argument in the near future: 


A PEOPLE THAT HAS 
WANDERED 


HE latest census of the Irish Free State 

calls attention to the extent to which Ire- 
land has been depopulated <j emigration. 
Never since the migration of the peoples 
back in the Dark Ages fifteen hundred years 
ago has a nation so conspicuously wandered 
from its old seats to make new ties and new 
homes elsewhere. In 1841 there were 8,196,- 
597 people in Ireland. Since that time prob- 
ably 5,000,000 have emigrated, the larger 
part of them to the United States. According 
to the recent census, there are only 2,972,802 
people in the Free State. Ulster would add 
more than a million to this total, but the 
island as a whole contains only a little more 


. than half as many people as there were there 


eighty years ago. 

Just how many persons of Irish birth and 
ancestry there are in other countries can only 
be estimated. It is often said that there are 
10,000,000 in this country, and it is probable 
that there are at least so many. If we add 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and certain 
other countries to which Irishmen have 
found their way, it is likely enough that there 
are from 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 of Irish 
blood living thousands of miles from their 
ancestral home. More than three fourths of 
the Irish race have migrated for ever from 
the green isle. And the movement still goes 
on. The Free State has gained just 166,000 
population since 1911. Curiously enough, 
more women than men now leave Ireland; 
that is a phenomenon which is new in the 
history of emigration. Today there are only 
973 women to every 1,000 men in Ireland. 

Over-population of the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the island, and an oppressive gov- 
ernment that made it difficult to build up an 
industrial system that might have supported 
so large a number of inhabitants, were re- 
sponsible for the great emigration of the 
Irish. In both respects conditions are far 
better today than they were then, but there 
is still political unrest and dissension. The 
Irish race will permanently be far more 
numerous and prosperous elsewhere than in 
its native home; but, though the self-exiled 
millions will never return, except on senti- 
mental pilgrimages, it is true that they still 
retain, perhaps even more than is atuan & the 
case with emigrated races, the deepest affec- 
tion for their old home, and the tenderest 
tnemories of a mother land which, not incli- 
nation, but the force of irresistible circum- 
stance, obliged their. fathers to abandon. 


THIS Bor 


A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


AS TO POISON GAS 


"THERE is a lively discussion going on 
over the question of the adherence of the 
United States to the Geneva protocol for- 
bidding the use of poison gases in warfare. 
The Administration is committed to our 
agreement to the protocol, _— that step 
is dependent on the action of Congress, 
which seems indisposed to give its consent. 
Those who advocate the prohibition of gas 
in warfare have the powerful support of 
General Pershing, who foresees the increas- 
ing use of more and more fatal forms of gas, 
with deplorable consequences not only to 
the fighting men but to civilian populations, 
On the other hand the American Chemical 
Society protests against our adherence to 
the protocol on the ground that many or 
most of the so-called poison gases are essen- 
tial to modern industry, that they will 
continue to be manufactured, and that in 
case of war no nation can be depended upon 
to observe a regulation against their use. 
The American Legion is also yee | op- 
posed to the prohibition on the ground that 
statistics show that fatal or permanently 
crippling results are far less common in gas 


' 


cases than in casualties following the: use : 
of modern artillery or machine-gun batteries, - 


BALKANIA UNEASY AGAIN 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI’S new treat 


the Albanian state has set the Balkan 


with - 


country, prolific mother of so many wars, ' 


all a-flutter, The treaty is ostensibly one o! 
mutual amity merely, but it contains certain 
romises of support in case of war which the 
Gatien and 
to a kind of Italian protectorate over Al- 
bania. On that point f ase are very sensitive, 
They know that Mussolini is ambitious to 
control both shores of the Adriatic, which 
he thinks ought to be an “Italian sea,” and 
they are determined that not Italy but 
Jugo-Slavia shall be the eventual master of 
the eastern shore of that sea. No one expects 
war over the question at present, but the 
occurrence has attached the Little Entente, 


which includes A rovtten more firmly than . 


ever to its semi-alliance with France, has set 
up a lively diplomatic struggle between 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia for the support of 
Hungary, and has made the whole situation 
in the southeast of Europe more insecure. 
The foreign policy of Italy continues to be 
the only existing threat to European peace, 


TEN NEW CRUISERS 


ALTHOUGH President Coolidge is firmly 
set against any competitive naval con- 
struction, and has even been accused by 


many public men of carrying his principles ' 


of economy so far as to menace the efficiency 
of our own 7, he has apparently ac- 
quiesced in the determination of the naval 
committee of the House to secure the au- 
thorization of Congress for ten new 10,000- 
ton cruisers. The plan is merely to get the 
authority to build these ships; no appropria- 
tion is at present to be made. But if other 
nation: reat Britain in particular—con- 
tinue to lay down ships of this class, which 
are outside the limitations of the Washing- 
ton agreement, money will in due course be 
voted for some or all of the cruisers, in 
order that our navy may not fall behind the 


roats interpret as amounting 


strength to which its relative importance . 


should entitle it. The bill will no doubt be 
passed; it is, moreover, probable that an 
attempt will be made, while it is under 
consideration, to get money appropriated 
for the actual construction of some of the 
ships. 


A NEW PROGRAM FROM CANTON ) 


TH congress of the Kuomintang party, 
which. is behind the government of the 
South China, or Cantonese, republic, has 
drawn up a new platform of pcre 
Although the influence of General Borodin, 
the agent of Soviet Russia, is strong with 


the Cantonese leaders, the new platform is, 


said to contain little that can be called 


Bolshevistic or Communistic; a fact which is, ; 


believed to reflect the desire of the Moscow 


government to improve its own relations. 
with. other countries and to withdraw as 


gracefully as possible from the propagation 


of a “ world revolution’’ that was so earnestly 


preached by Lenine and the other Bolshevist 
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{eaders in 1917. The program is advanced, 
nevertheless; it demands a national instead 
of a provincial organization for China and 
outlines a number of reforms which, if 
carried into effect, would bring about some- 
thing like a social and political millennium 
in the great empire. 


ANOTHER EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTION 


AS the result of a military uprising in 
Lithuania the old government is out, 
and a new regime led by M. Smetona, who 
was the first provisional president of the 
republic, has been established. We know 
only what the chiefs of the revolution choose 
to tell us about their motives and purposes. 
They say that they overthrew the old 
government because a Communist revolt, 
which was intended to set up a Bolshevist 
power in Lithuania, was planned for Jan- 
uary, and that the existing government was 
taking no steps to resist it. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHIP- 
OWNER 


HE sale of the White Star Line, reported 

last summer and denied, is now con- 
firmed. So another great transatlantic line of 
steamships passes from American to British 
ownership. The purchaser was Baron Kyl- 
sant (formerly Sir Owen Philipps), and the 
price paid was $34,000,000. Baron Kylsant, 
who is the head of the Royal Mail and other 
important British lines, is the greatest ship- 
owner in the world. His companies now own 
538 cargo and passenger steamships, trading 
to all parts of the globe. Baron Kylsant, the 
son of a Welsh clergyman, who became 
prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral, is a self- 
made man who, beginning in a small posi- 
tion with a Glasgow shipping firm, has 
worked his way to the control of the most 
Tg commercial enterprise in the 
world. 


MISCELLANY 





Crawn by L. F. Grant 
January 20, 1783. 
American Independence acknowledged 


[* bright Versailles, the British envovs signed 
The pledge of peace, the document re- 
splendent 
That said, ‘‘ You've won the war, but we don’t 
mind. 
We own that you are free and independent.” 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





THE KINGDOM WITHIN 


T need occasion us little wonder that the 
disciples of Jesus were insistent on his 
telling them when and how the kingdom was 
tocome. The prophets had declared that the 
kingdom was to come. John the Baptist had 
made that declaration the text and theme of 
his preaching. Jesus himself began with the 
same affirmation, ‘The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’’ But He did not define the king- 
dom, and He was disappointingly silent as 
to when it was to arrive. 

Very nearly everything Jesus said about 
the kingdom was a further disappointment. 
He never told anyone what the kingdom 
was, but was constantly telling what it was 
like, and it was not like anything that his 
followers had ever expected. It was not like 
armies or thrones or organized politics. It 
was like a great many things, but none of 
them suggested the kind of kingdom the 
world was familiar with. 

At length it came to a direct question, and 

esus answered that the kingdom was not to 
come “with observation,’ as of an event 
that would serve to mark a date in the cal- 
endar, but “the kingdom of heaven is 
within you.” 

We may be sure that this answer did not 
satisfy any large number of his followers. 
It does not satisfy everybody now. 


We still think often enough of the ideal 
toward which the race is slowly moving as a 
thing of outward furnishings. The kingdom 
of heaven, to many of us, consists in abun- 
dant protective legislation, in proper eco- 
nomic conditions, in more public libraries 
and free concerts and adequate old-age 
pensions. And it is no purpose of the present 
article to depreciate any of these things. 

But in the mind of Jesus none of these 
things or all of them together constituted or 
could ever constitute the kingdom of 
heaven. These are things for which the 
kingdom need not wait, and which when 
they arrive will not insure the coming of 
the kingdom. 

Within the human soul must reside the 
essential culture, righteousness and faith 
which make the kingdom possible of arrival, 
and give it any assurance of value. 

Innumerable plans to accomplish per- 
manently useful changes in human society 
have failed for lack of appreciation of this 
truth. No true culture, no real amelioration 
of the life of mankind, no scheme for Utopias 
now or in days to come, can ever succeed 
for long that does not establish itself as a 
kingdom within the hearts of men. And if 
established there the kingdom will make it- 
self visible and tangible in movements and 
organizations in the world at large. 


HOW HOUDINI TOOK UP MAGIC 


WwHr is it that leads a man to take up 
magic as his art? Probably in a ma- 
_— of cases it is accidental. So it was at 
east with Harry Houdini, the famous 
master of illusion and mystery who died 
recently. 

Harry’s father, says the New Yorker, was 
a Jewish rabbi, and poor. And Harry had to 
find a job. The town locksmith needed a 
helper, and somehow Harry happened into 
his shop. 

Even then there was nothing to distinguish 
him from a thousand other locksmiths’ ap- 
prentices in all the towns of the world, until 
one day the county sheriff appeared at the 
door with a handcuffed prisoner walking 
beside him. It seems that the key to the 
manacles had been lost, and the prisoner, 
now ready for freedom, hardly fancied 
going through life with a pair of handcuffs 
on his wrists. Harry said he thought he 
could get them off. 

He did get them off, without a key and 
without breaking the lock. The boss nodded 
approvingly. The prisoner gave him a 
curious glance. And into the young Hou- 
dini’s head there popped an astonishing 
notion. He began borrowing different sorts of 
manacles, and carrying them home, and 
snapping them upon his wrists. Sometimes 
it took him all night to get them off, but he 
never had to resort to the use of a file. 

Before long he was giving twenty shows a 
day in a dime museum, at a salary of fifteen 
dollars a week, and regarding himself 
definitely as a magician. He took it all very 
seriously, as he had always taken everything 
in life. In his opinion, it was not a matter for 
levity that a bright young lad with a some- 
what unusually deft pair of hands had de- 
cided to devote his life to magic. He became 
adept at the usual conjurer’s tricks—making 
three billiard balls appear where only one 
had been before—dragging irritable rabbits 
from the hats of startled spectators. But his 

assion was for escaping, for getting free 
om apparently insuperable bonds. And 
peas Bee he gave himself entirely over to 
this passion. 

In his body and in his mind, he was an 
amazing acrobat. He was possessed of that 
miraculous deftness of muscle and brain that 
Providence bestows upon tumblers and 
pianists and surgeons. His fingers never 
played him false. And his brain never lost its 
sense of balance in the midst of intricate 
situations. 


THE ALLEYWAY ACROBATS 


FAURRYING back to your job after a 
hasty lunch, says the Boston Tran- 
script, you pause when you see a crowd 
gathered where an alley or a narrow lane 
debouches into Washington Street. After 
much pushing and squirming and neck- 
craning into this particular crowd you 
discover .what it is all about. Your old 
friends, the “alleyway acrobats,’’ are at 
it again. 

They’re a likable i , these ragged 
tumblers in embryo. Clad in habiliments 
that manifestly have seen better days, a toe 
poking from a battered shoe here and a 
stocking down there, of a world where bath 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Mail the 
coupon 
now! 


Free book will show 
you how to plot a 
short story 


We have just published a 
new book called “The Writer’s 
Guide,” which contains a re- 
markably simple and easy 
method of constructing a plot 
for a short story. It also tells 
you just what you ought to 
know about preparing and sub- 
mitting a manuscript. This 
book is free if you will mail the 
coupon immediately. If you 
have any idea of becoming a 
writer, the sooner you start, 


the better. Mail the coupon 


now. 


CORONA will help 
you win a cash prize 


been Youth’s Companion is offering 

three generous money prizes for the 
best stories written by Youth’s Com- 
panion readers between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty. 


Perhaps you can win one of these 
prizes — you will never know unless you 
try. Thousands of people have a natural 
talent for writing fiction but never 
develop it. 


Why a writer needs Corona 


All manuscripts should be type- 
written — in fact, this is one of the rules 
of the Youth’s Companion contest. If 
you submit a story in handwriting, it 
will not even be considered. But that is 
only one reason why you ought to own 
a Corona if you hope to become a 
writer. When you sit down at your 
Corona, you will find that it is easier to 
put your thoughts on paper — easier to 
spell and punctuate correctly — and, of 
course, much easier to read over what 
you have written. 


Corona is the favorite typewriter with the. , 
majority of successful authors. They like it 
because it is portable, absolutely dependable, 
and has the same keyboard and labor-saving 
features as the large office machines. Mail 
the coupon now. You can buy Corona on 
easy terms, and there’s no reason why you 
should not have one in time to enter this 
contest. 








Also manufacturers of the 
LC Smith Typewriter, the 


> \ L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
ie 119 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


free copy of The Writer’s Guide — and complete 
information about Corona. 


Address 


Do you own a typewriter?......... What make? 
Would you like to know its trade-in value? 
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Without obligation to me, please send me a 
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ball-bearing office machine 




















The Hayes Method 


ASTHMA 





for Bulletin Y-271. 


Progressive and satisfactory relief and many 
feo cases absolutely cured to stay cured five, ten, 
twenty and thirty years. Get Dr. Hayes’ 
“Thesis with Reports of Cases” and blank for 
free examination. The most searching investi- 
gation solicited. Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking 
References in any part of the world. 


NO NEED OF SUFFERING THIS WINTER 
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BUILD SHIP MODELS! Easy to build 
and sell. Plans and instructions: “Santa 
Maria,” $1.02 — Viking Galley, 42c — 
Magellan's “Victoria,” 77c — Hudson's 
“Half Moon,” 92c— Clipper Ship, 82c 
—or all for $3.75. Sea Guild, 405-G 
Eleventh Ave., Milwaukee, Wit: 


is. 








Cultivate the habit of reading advertisements. 
They are a vital part of most publications today. 
About everything you eat, wear or use is adver- 
tised. Our advertisers will be pl to know 
that you saw theirad. in The Youth’s Companion. 
Please mention it. 
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To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon on page 55 





This is the second article by Councilor 
Shumway on the many uses to be found for 
solder. The first one described the proper way 
in which to use solder and soldering trons to 
produce best results, and explained how with 
proper care any boy will find it easy to use this 
most valuable workshop material. 

This article develops a hitherto neglected 
field for solder usage by describing in some de- 
tail the means by which castings can be made. 
A pattern, some plaster of Parts, enough solder 
plus a little patience will enable any boy to 
produce the excellent results which Councilor 
Shumway describes in his article. 





The technique of pouring solder for castings. The 
are protected by blocks of wood on 
either side and clamped or. with iron clamps, 
while the solder is pou slowly in through the 
sprue hole and gateway. Note the goggles worn by 
both boys for protection against a possible spatter 


Teves comes a time in the career of 
every workshop when a small casting, 
quickly made, is a real necessity. Not 
once but many times it comes. Perhaps it is 
too much trouble to make a pattern and 
have it done at a foundry, and that takes 
time anyway. Also, anybody would rather 
stay in his own shop than go somewhere else 
to have a job done. There is great satisfaction 
in the self-sufficient shop. 


To 1. 


Clim. 


SOLDER FOR CASTINGS © 


Had You Thought of It? 


BY HARRY I. SHUMWAY 
Governor in Charge, Y. C. Experimental Lab 
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er which came from the Graton & 
Knight Company of Worcester, Mass. 






The small casting in solder 
answers this problem. It is 
easy to make and is inexpen- 
sive. Such things as fittings 
on model engines, fly-wheels, 
safety-valves, small orna- 
ments can be made in solder. 
Once the mold is made, they 
can be turned out by the 
dozens in a short time. 

The materials are some 
plaster of Paris, solder and 
a pouring ladle. The ladle 
should be of iron and large 
enough to make a fair-sized 
casting. The only other neces- 
sities are small wooden frames 
which can be knocked together 
out of odds and ends. 

First, a pattern must be made. This can be 
worked out in wood, and it should be finished 
very carefully, the surface as smooth as pos- 
sible. Of course you must guard against 
“‘under-cuts”; these are places where the 
model is wider toward the bottom than at 
the top and would pull against the plaster 
and ruin the mold when the attempt was 
made to remove the pattern. 

The model is cast in two parts. Make a 
couple of frames of four sides deep enough to 
hold half the model and a little to spare. 
That is, a model an inch thick ought to have 
each frame half an inch deep. A bottom can 
be made for one frame, although it isn’t neces- 
sary. However, if one is made and it has a 
nice fit, there is no chance of a leak when the 





wet plaster is poured in. Two of these frames 
must be made as nearly alike as possible. 

Wet plaster of Paris is poured into the 
first one. It should be of the consistency of 
thick cream. Level it off to the top of the 
frame. Now push the pattern in so that one 
half of it is submerged in the plaster. Of 
course it should be laid in so that no under- 
cuts will spoil it in the removal. Allow the 
plaster to harden and dry. Overnight is none 
too long, and the plaster should be kept in a 
warm, dry place. 

Clean the pattern and the mold. Next 
shellac the mold and allow it to dry. Re- 
place the pattern in the cavity of the mold 
exactly as it was in the beginning. Smear a 
little grease over both the pattern and the 
mold. Set the second frame on the first, 
lining it up all round. Now pour wet plaster 
of Paris over pattern and first mold, leveling 
it off at the edzes. Allow this to set hard and 
dry. While the frames are in this position 
marks should be made so that they can later 
be put together in the same positions. Pencil 
marks will do, or you can scarf several lines 
with a knife across the sides of the frames. 
After the molds are dry, they will come 
apart readily, and the pattern may be re- 


This seal on manu- 

factured products 

certifies tests made by 
the Y. C. 





moved. Shellac the second mold. Both 
molds should now be permitted to dry from 
forty-eight hours to a week. 

Air vents and a gateway can be dug while 
the molds are drying. It takes a bit of 
rn a to select the strategic points at 
which to cut a gateway. Sometimes, in large 
castings, two or more gateways are made. 
The gateway is the hole or tunnel into which 
the metal is poured, and you can see it clearly 
below. This tunnel should be as large as the 
pattern, although those shown in the photo- 
graphs were somewhat smaller. They are 
simply canals dug into the plaster with a 
knife, so that when the two molds are 
clamped together the metal can be poured in. 
The air vent can be somewhat smaller. Some 
experimenting —_ be necessary in the dig- 
ging of these canals. 

There is nothing left now but to pour the 
metal. Clamp the molds together and put 
thin pieces of wood against the backs, so that 
the plaster will not be injured. 

Heat the solder in the pouring ladle. You 
will notice in one of the pictures that the 
boys are wearing goggles. This is a vitally 
necessary protection for the eyes in case the 
solder spatters. Cheap cotton gloves are 
good things for the hands, too. 

Allow the solder to keep on heating several 
minutes after it has melted; in fact, until the 
top begins to have a blue-brown appearance. 
Now pour it gently into the gateway until it 
overflows. In five or ten minutes it is safe tore- 
move the clamps—and if your work has been 
carefully done, a perfect casting is the result, 
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60th Weekly $5 Award 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: “The Director is empowered to make a Cash Award of $5.00 
weekly to the Member or Associate Member submitting a project of unusual merit.” 





HIS award to Member Antonio dal Piaz 

(13) of St. Helena, Calif. (one of the senior 
Members of the Lab, elected to membership on 
January 15, 1926), is not only for an ingenious 
project but for the solution of a difficult prob- 
lem in a particularly efficient way. The boy who 
puts his mind to the all-important task of mak- 
ing his work easier to accomplish in order that 
he may do more of it is the boy who may be 
expected to succeed in after life. Success does 
not always go to the person who works the 
hardest; it goes to the person who mixes brains 
and plenty of them with his hard work and 
never works harder on a job than is necessary 
to produce a thoroughly good result. ‘‘Educa- 
tion,” a professor of mathematics at Cornell 
once said, ‘‘is the understanding of how to be 
intelligently lazy.” We hope that no member 
who reads this will misunderstand the remark. 
Laziness is a thoroughly deplorable trait, but 
much hard work often springs, not from indus- 
try, but from inefficiency, and it is to ineffi- 
ciency that Member dal Piaz has dealt a 
knockout blow. His report follows: 


‘Solving the Problem of Wood-making.” 


“7 OOD-MAKING—every boy who has to 
: make it, wishes to do it with the least 
work. I had about two cords of wood to be sawed 
into stove lengths, and one and a half cords of it 


were of the hardest of woods to cut—eucalyptus, 
and dry at that. There were several hand wood- 
saws on the place, but they would not saw 
the wood without much muscle behind them. 
There was also a broken-down engine on the 
place and the working parts of a small and 
very ancient circular saw. 

“The problem was: which would be less 
work—to fix up the engine, the first I had 
ever worked on or run, and mount the saw, 
or to saw the wood by hand? I chose the 
engine way. 

“The first thing I did was to fix up the o!d 
engine. It was an upright type, water cooled, 
and it ran with gasoline and jump spark. I 
cannot tell you what make it was, for it had 
no name plate. It had only the name “Al- 
ways Ready.” While I was repairing it I 
thought ‘“‘Never Ready” would have been a 
more fitting name, but now it is trying to 
live up to its own name. I first had to clean 
it, as it had not been run for the past ten 
years. Then I had to grind the valves, and I 
also had to re-time the spark. Then I had to 
connect up the cooling system, which I did 
with an old bicycle tire. I put an old King- 
ston carburetor that had been used one time 
on a motorcycle of a friend, in place of the 

(Continued on page 55) 





Proceedings 


«Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: 
‘There shall be published every week in The 
Youth’s Companion the current proceedings of 
the Y. C. Experimental Lab at Wollaston, Mass.” 


DEC. 8: Put the ornamental coat of Gesso 
on our lamp base, using a cake-frosting appa- 
ratus. Lots of fun doing this, and it isn’t diffi- 
cult to make good lines in relief after the knack 
is acquired. Painted another slide or two. 


DEC, 9: Started the lining of another cowboy 
belt. First we had to make lacings about rs 
of an inch wide, and this wasn’t as easy as it 
looked. We tried a knife, and that wouldn’t do, 
Finally we got out a sharp razor,—an old- 
fashioned one,—and this did the trick. 


DEC. 13: Everybody back again after several 
off days. Finished the first lamp base, in gold 
and brown. It looks great. This Gesso work cer- 
tainly lends itself to making things beautiful. 
The dull, burnished gold looks a hundred years 
old. Gesso is made by the manufacturers of Le 
Page’s Glue. The top of the lamp is being made 
larger, to hold 6} by 8} in. plates. We are going 
to make a colored glass top for it, too. This is 
going to be quite a lamp. 


DEC, 14: Made the frame for the large lamp. 
Put a coat of Gesso on another lamp base. We 
have invented another strange bird or creature. 
It has no name as yet, and it isn’t perfected. 
But it looks funny and is a greater contortionist 
than ever lived in a circus. More about it later. 


DEC, 15: Painted the new toy and made a silk 
hat for it. Looks amusing. Soldered and fitted 
the larger of the two lamps. Applied the second 
coat of Gesso to the small lamp base. Gilded 
and colored it. Also laced another belt. 


DEC. 16: Work progresses on the two lamps. 

Slow but pleasant work. Started the building 

of a new tool closet. We found an old window 

ye! the lot, and this we are going to use as a 
oor. 


DEC, 17: Made four more of the new toy, as 
yet unnamed. They are very amusing. Did two 
slides or plates for the lamp. One was a sky 
studded with stars for the top. The other was 
a ruined castle and a lot of violent sunset. Look 
well, both of them. The big lamp is ready for 
fitting. Tested some bits. _ ae 








‘ 


Questions and Answers 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: “Any 
Member, A iate Member or Appli who has 
filed his first project has the privilege of calling for 
any technical rmation he desires from the 

ctor, who will desi the ilor to reply 
by mail without cost to the Member.” 


Q.—I built a radio set last year. It worked.all 
right last winter, but now something is wrong. 
Sometimes, if I short-circuit the grid to the 
ground, the light will get dim, and sometimes it 
won't. I did this every time till I got it started, and 
then it worked all right. I am sending you a 
diagram of set. What could be the trouble? The 
tube is not burned out. Connections are all trght. 
Batteries all good. Associate Member Ralph E. 
Orr, R. D. 1, Polk, Pa. 

A.—by Councilor Ranlett: From the symp- 
toms that you describe it would seem that one 
or more of the spring contacts in the tube 
socket of your radio is bent down out of place or 
has not enough spring to make a good contact. 
The cure is to insert a wooden pencil or small 
stick and to bend each one up a quarter of an 
inch or so. This will bring them up higher than 
their normal position when the tube is in place, 
so that when the tube is put into the circuit 
they will press hard against the prongs of the 
tube and make a good connection. 

It is also just possible that the springs are 
slightly oxidized from exposure to the air and 
so do not make a good connection. The remedy 
for this is to sandpaper them lightly. Also sand- 
paper the tips of the prongs on the tube. 

_ It sometimes happens that the wire of an 
insulated wire becomes broken, but that the 
break is hidden by the insulation which is not 
broken. In such a break the broken ends touch 
together under some conditions, or when the 
wire is moved into the right position. This 
causes the set to work well one day and to be 
dead the next, as happens in your case. The 
thing to do is to take out the tube, so that it 
won’t get blown out while you are working 
round the set, and to test the various parts of 
the circuit with a tester that consists of a pair of 
headphones with one tip connected to dne post 
of a dry cell. Touch the free tip of the head- 
phone cord to one end of the wire in which you 
suspect the break may be and touch a wire con- 
nected to the free post of the battery to the 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Y. C. LAB—Continued 


6oth Weekly $5 Award 


(Continued from page 54) 


mixing valve which the engine had and 
which did not work well, 

“After I got the engine running, I had to 
mount the saw. Now, as I did not know 
whether the engine would run it well or 
rather at all, I did not want to go to a lot of 
work and waste material. So I took two good 
strong fence posts and set them about 2 ft. 
into the ground and let them stand out of 
the ground 3 ft. Then I bolted the bearings 

of the saw, which are 18 in. apart from 
bolt to bolt. The bed and axle are 32 in. from 
the ground, which is a nice height for work- 
ing. The bed is 16 by 30 in. and made out of 
some old flooring. The saw is 16 in. in diam- 
eter, but as it has a 4-in. hub in the center it 
will only take a 6-in. log at the most, but by 
turning the log you can saw a larger one. 
Sawing wood is very hard work for a small 
engine and still harder when you are sawing 
eucalyptus. I have sawed a few old red- 
wood fence posts, and with. them there 
is no danger of stalling ong engine. I have the 
engine mounted on two long, heavy posts. 
To keep the belt tight, I jack the engine 
back away from the saw, using an automo- 
bile. jack. 

“T am using the jump-spark coil which the 
Y. C. Lab told me how to repair, and it 
works as well as if it were new. 

“After the wood was cut, I found that I 
had not spent any money in fixing up the 
engine and saw, which was the main thing I 
had tried to avoid.”’ 


Special Award 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: “At 
the option of the Director, one or more Special 
Cash Awards not exceeding $2.00, may be e granted 
every week to h bers or A Ss sul 
mitting deserving projects or suggestions.” 


AB Members who have been following 
Councilor Townsend's articles on mechan- 

fcal drawing will be interested in this de- 
sign of a bench vise by Maxwell D. Lathrop, 
Jr., (16) of Carbondale, Pa. The work as 
a whole is highly commendable and pre- 
sents a clear picture of the finished product. 
A bench vise is one of the most useful auxiliaries 
to the work bench. It is often impossible to work 
with any degree of comfort or efficiency if you 
have no means of fastening your work securely 
during the process. A bench vise is by and large 
a simple thing to build, and Member Lathrop’s 
design should be a help to many other Mem- 
bers. We quote his description: ‘“The jaws of the 
vise are maple. The lower piece, which is 
mortised into the front jaw, may be of any 
hard wood, cut to the required size. Two nails 
hold this piece securely in the front jaw, and 
every inch, alternating top and bottom, 1}-in. 
holes are bored. These holes accommodate a 
hard-wood peg, which is thrust in in order to 
align the jaws properly for wide stock. The 
part of the slide piece extending toward the 
rear is rounded. One-in. holes are bored 9 in. 
from the top to receive the screw. A little goug- 
ing is necessary to accommodate the large nut 
in the rear of the back jaw. Two wood screws 
and a carriage bolt with lock nuts are used to 
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Drawing of Bench Vise by Member Maxwell 
D. Lathrop, Jr. 
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secure the vise to the bench. There is a slight 
taper on three sides of the front jaw. The top of 
the jaws have a 1}-in. 45° bevel.” 


Questions and Answets 


(Continued from page 54) 


other end of the suspected wire. If no click is 
heard in the phones, you will know that the 
suspected wire is broken. If the pbones do click, 
the wire is all right, and you must repeat the 
test in some other part of the set. Your hook-up, 
as you draw it, is O. K. 


Q.—Will you kindly explain the work of a 
hydraulic ram. How high can a given quantity of 
water be lifted with the aid of one ram? How high 
by the aid of a number of rams? Arthur Hoffman, 
clo Wm. O. Post, R. 2, B. 41, Los Gatos, Calif. 

A.—by Councilor Townsend: Here is a 
diagrammatic sketch of the essential parts of 
a hydraulic ram. The ram makes use of the 
principle of hydraulics known as water hammer. 

f water flowing through a pipe is suddenly 
stopped by the quick closing of a valve, a larger 
pressure is suddenly built up, producing the 
“hammer effect.” This increase in pressure is 
used to lift the discharge water to the height 
desired or to force it against the discharge 
pressure. 





Sketch of hydraulic ram by Councilor Townsend 


Referring to the sketch: the water enters the 
ram by flowing down through drive pipe A, 
and leaves by flowing out through valve 
opening B. Valve B is of special construction 
and is balanced by counterweight C, so that a 
slight increase in pressure on the under side 
will readily close it. As the water flows down A 
and out through B it increases in velocity and 
builds up a velocity pressure which quickly 
closes valve B. This quick closing prevents 
any water from escaping, so the pressure is 
rapidly built up. When this pressure becomes 
sufficiently high in through the ram body and 
pipe D, vatve E opens and permits some of the 
entrapped, high-pressure water to pass up into 
the air chamber F. This escape of water 
reduces the pressure in the ram body, and 
consequently the valve E closes. The entrained 
air in the upper end of the air chamber acts as 
a spring or cushion and forces the water which 
had just passed up through valve E out through 
discharge pipe G. With the pressure in the ram 
body sufficiently reduced, valve B opens, 
water starts under way, down pipe A, and the 
cycle of operations is repeated. 

It can be readily seen from the operation 
that only a small portion of the water that 
flows into the drive pipe is passed out through 
the discharge -pipe. These rams are best 
operated by placing them at the foot of a fall 
or rapid in a brook, and carrying the drive 
pipe up to the brink of the falls. This gives an 
unlimited supply and insures a good discharge. 

The quantity of water which a ram will dis- 
charge depends upon the make and size. One 
manufacturer claims to discharge at 30 ft. 
head for each 1 ft. of driving head. The per 
cent of useful water delivered will vary from 
20 to 3 of entering water, with heads varying 
from 15 ft. to 120 ft. 


Is This Your Coupon? 


| bdo week, almost three hundred boys 
decide that the Y. C. Lab coupon printed 
below is their coupon. At least, they take the 
shears to it, and a pen and, once their names 
are written on it, it ceases to be a mere piece of 
paper and becomes instead a ticket to a new 
land of opportunity for boys. Scientific and 
financial benefits wait just round the corner for 
the boy who thus enrolls his name with the 
Y. C, Lab, and the stream of response for boys 
who decide that now is the time to find out 
about this unique Society has not slackened 
once in the last year. We have printed the 
coupon fifty times now and every one of the 
fifty has come back to us many times over. Is 
this one yours? 


Y. C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 


To receive full information about member- 
ship in the Y. C. Lab, clip this coupon, fill it 
out, and mail it to 
The Director, Y. C. Lab 

gton Street, B 


8 Arli nm, Mass. 





I am a boy ..... years of age, and am in- 
terested in creative and constructive work. 
Send me an Election Blank on which I may 
submit my name for election to the Y. C. Lab. 


Name.. 


Full Post Office Addvess.... .... ccc ceucues: 











You can always find Ivory when you want it— 
at the grocery or in your tub! 
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Our Keystone Pin of Gold 
and Blue 





Our aim: greater knowledge, skill 


d happi thr 
SEek Weed co aescumiied oobiove: 


ments 


Our Members’ Column 


A Helpful Suggestion: 


$1.00 Publication Prize 


Dear Hazel Grey and G. Y. C. Workbox; I 
received my pin a few days ago, and I’ll tell 
you I am as proud of it as the Boy Scouts are 
of their badges. All the girls at school envy 
me, and one asked me if I would let her read 
my Youth’s Companions, and if I would give 
her one of the blanks so that she could join! 

Here is a list of the enterprises that I am 
interested in: 1. Sewing. 2. Cooking. 3. 
Interior decorating. 4. Art work. 5. How to 
make old articles look like new. 

I suggest that you print where Active 
Members who have lost or broken their pins 
can replace them—don’t think that I have 
lost or broken my pin! 

Your friend, 
MarGarEt F, GoETSCH 


Our Gold and Blue Pins: 


Broken pins may be replaced free of 
charge, if the broken pin is returned with the 
request. Lost ones may be replaced for the 
nominal charge of ten cents to help defray 
the total cost of the pin. 


G. Y.C. Active Members Elected at a 
Recent Meeting of the Workbox. 


EVELYN PENINGER, 14, Fort Smith, Ark. 

NAOMI RAINES, 16, Witchita, Kan 

DOLLY WILSON, 13, Sterling, Colo. 

LULU MOORE, 14, Clio, S. Carolina 

BESSIE MOORE, 14, Russellville, W. Va. 

MARIANA FRANTZ, 12, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Paes DEETS, 12, Milledgeville, Ill. 
ANCES COSAND, 17, ‘White Cloud, Mich. 

ELAINE ACKER, 17, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HELEN BARNUM, 14, Bristol, Vt. 

ELLA MAE BUTZ, 18, Dwight’, Il. 

OSEPHINE ORNDOFF, 14, Waynesburg, Pa. 

ARRIET LOUISE SMITH, 18, 4 5 ae Ohio 

JANET L. BRIGGS, 12, Providence, R. 

HELEN COY, 15, Sandwich > i 


Incomplete Applications for Active Mem- 
bership: 


Please be careful in submitting your enter- 
prises for Active Membership that they are 
complete, with the other material that must 
come with them before we can vote on your 

_name! Some of you forget to give the list of 
other enterprises you are interested in; others 
forget their snapshots, or say they will come 
later. If you go over your membership 
requirements when you have your material 
ready to send in, you can check up on your- 
self and feel sure that your election will not 
be delayed because of insufficient qualifica- 
tions. 


The G. Y. C. Photograph Contest Is Over: 
With keen competition in both divisions, the 
Judges are faced with a real task to pick, 
winners. They ask you to be patient while 
they give most careful consideration to the 
difficult decision as to who is to receive the 
prizes. 
Please Print Clearly in Pencil 

ee eS a ell 

\ This is the Keystone Blank if. 

-_ 3 Return to Hazel Grey, 7? 

| The G. Y. “ . & Arlington Stree, Boston 
Dear H | 

Taliould Tike to know (you may check 
| one or ag ) 
How to become first a Corre- 

i sponding Member, then an Active i 
Member and a a Contributing 
Member of the G. Y. C. by myself and i 
how to win the pin and all an advan- 

tages of a member of the G. Y. C. ] 


OR 


| . How toforma Branch Club of the 
G.¥.C. with several of my best friends 
| and to win the pin and all the advan- 
tages of Corresponding, Active and 
| Contributing Members for us all. 


(Please Print Clearly in Pencil) { 

| 
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The & YC. 


“The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Join now! 


Winners of the $5.00 Pennsylvania State 
Branch Club Prize 





Ruth Llewellyn 


Claire Grindley 


My dear Hazel Grey: We have 
organized a small club which we 
have named the Busy Quartet, 
and we would like to apply for 
Active Membership in the G. 
Y. C. The members of the club 


are as a 
Office Ase 
Ruth Sicodion President 
Claire Grindley 
Vice-president and 
treasurer 13 
Grace Paist Secretary 14 
Esther Llewellyn 15 
Some of the important facts about the 
club are as follows: 
Name: The Busy Quartet (This name will be 
changed if anyone else joins) 
Dues: 15 cents a month (This may be 
changed if so desired) 
Club colors: Blue and gold 
Meetings: Whenever suitable 
Mascot: Cat, named Tosh-a-wah-Comanche- 
Ramferinkus-Cemendrix 
Purpose: To earn money by means of sewing 








Our mascot 





Grace Paist 


Esther Llewellyn 


and arts such as painting, etc. 
Achievements: We have 
studied foods, their values, and 
how to plan, prepare and serve 
a meal. We have helped knit a 
quilt; also helped to quilt a 
quilt. We have painted arti- 
clessuch ascandlesticks, vases, 
boxes, etc. We have planned 
and prepared and served a 
meal to one of our member’s 
family. Our menu for this din- 
ner was as follows: 


Meat loaf ‘ 
Biscuits Peas 
Milk 
Cottage pudding 


The dinner was a success, and our guests 
said they enjoyed it very much. 
(Signed) . 
GRACE PAaIst, 
Secretary 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


G. Y.C. Workbox Enterprise No. 19 
Lacquered Glass 


MAY are the ways to paint glass, and 
here is one, tried out by the G. Y. C. 
Workbox, which doesn’t require an expert 
hand. In fact, it is better not to be too careful 
about this particular method of painting. 

Small cans of the 
new, quick-drying 
brushing lacquer were 
used in these colors: 
black, jade, vermil- 
ion, delft blue, tan- 
gerine, brown and 
orange. A glass vase, 
a pair of glass candle- 
sticks and a glass dish 
were all bought for 
ten cents each. 

The glass was 
heated a little,—the 
girls put it on the 
radiator,—and_ they 
also warmed the 
paints slightly before 
they began work. 

First of all, the lac- 





Helen finds that the blended perteanst brushing 


quer was dripped on the glass, first-one color, 
then another, right over the first color. These 
colors blended and ran together, giving the 
glass a marble or mottled look. When dry, 
no two pieces looked quite alike. This work 
was lots of fun to do! 
The glass dish is 
being used for nar- 
cissus bulbs; the ten- 
cent glass vase is to 
be a lamp base in 
later life; and the 
candlesticks are to 
grace the shelf over 
the fireplace of the 
G. Y. C. house. 
When you are get- 
ting ready to work 
with so many paints 
besurethat your table 
is well protected and 
that you yourself are 
covered up in some- 
thing that will not be 
injured by paint. 





give an 


y lovely effect 














Here are the finished pieces done at the Workbox 





A new Active Member from Canada wins 
her publication prize - this enterprise. 








Marion Fraser (16) 


Dear Hazel Grey: I am going to tell about an 
apron I made. To make it you will need: 


1 yard of unbleached cotton 
6 yards of bias tape 
Embroidery thread 


The straps are cut so that they cross in the 
back and button to the front straps of the 
bib. It is then bound all round with the bias 
tape. I copied the embroidery pattern from 
another apron and worked in French knots 
and outline stitch. I used rose and black 
embroidery thread. 

I am interested in sewing and embroidery, 
and also in cooking. 


MARION FRASER (16) 
McLellan’s Mountain, Nova Scotia 


This is the way Marion’s 
apron looks both on 
and off. 





Another Publication Prize Winner. Pris- 
cilla wins her gold and blue pin, and alk 
the privileges of Active Membership with 
this entertaining enterprise. 
Dear Hazel Grey: I would 
like to become an Active 
Member of the G. Y. C. 
T am inclosing a letter 
telling of one of my “‘suc- 
cessful achievements”’ 
and also my snapshot of 
myself, 
Sincerely, 
PRISCILLA J. KinG (16) 
Worcester, Mass. 





Priscilla 
J. King (16) 


I know how to make an interesting card 
game which is inexpensive and yet makes an 
attractive gift. It is good fun to play, too. 
Perhaps some other girls of The Youth’s 
Companion would like to learn how to 
make it. 

First of all, you should have a package of 
small white cards, about two inches by 
— which can be bought at any stationer’s 

for about $.25. Then, with black ink, draw 
on the cards pictures which represent fami- 
lies according to the occupation of the father 
—coachman, gardener, miller, policeman, 
postman, tailor and Sir Ingham Funny 
Duster. 

Each family contains six members— 
father, wife, son, daughter, the twins and the 
parrot. Of course each member of the several 
families has a card bearing his family’s par- 
ticular “‘coat of arms.” After the seven sets 


of six cards each are finished the directions 
for playing are printed on a card to be 
included in the game. 

Directions: Deal six (Continued on page 57) 
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Thies Months 


To Try It 


Right In 
Your Home 


O confident are we that the 
New Companion Sewing 
Machine will meet your highest 
expectations that we are willing 
— make you the following liberal 
offer: 


ing Machine you select is 
not perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular after you 
2 have tried it in your home 4 
three months, we will RE- 
FUND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at 
4 our expense. 


—and We Pay 
the Freight 


( If the New Companion ot | 


vv 











NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. There's 
no other machine, at ‘any price, that will do 
better work or that is more durable than the 
New Companion. It is full ball bearing, easy 
running, has complete set of best attachments 
and all the latest improvements. Each machine 
is warranted for 25 years. 


You’ll Be Surprised 
at Our Low Prices 


OUR LOW PRICES are possible only because 
we sell direct from ‘‘factory-to-home.”’ Other- 
wise the price of the New Companion would be 
DOUBLE the present price. We offer a choice 
of eleven different styles, including oscillating 
and rotary machines in both foot treadle and 
electric models. We also pay all freight charges 
to your nearest freight station. 


ATTRACTIVE TERMS. _ Not only does our 
Factory-to-Home System enable you to obtain 
a high-grade machine at a very low. price, but 
we also have an arrangement whereby the Ray- 
ment may be spread over several months. This 
makes it possible for 
anyone to own one of 
these first-quality 
New Companions. 
Don’t be satisfied 
with an inferior ma- 
chine, but get full 
iculars from us 
fore making a se- 
lection. 





Send No Money 
Mail Coupon 
Today 





The Portable Electric 





1207 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: I want to know more about 
the New Companion. Send me your new Illus- 
trated Descriptive ‘Booklet, also FREE 
TRIAL OFFER and explain the ATTRAC- 
TIVE TERMS upon which I can purchase. 
It is understood that this places me under no 
obligation to purchase unless I so desire. 
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Town and State....... 





Have You Any Questions? 
yo all know that one of-the greatest advantages of becoming a Member of the 
G. Y. C. is the right to have your questions answered by one of our G. Y. C. Expert 
Advisers, This means nothing less than that, when you hit an insurmountable difficulty 
in any enterprise, you: may be undertaking as a G. Y. C. Member, you may sit down 
and write your question to me and I shall see that it is sent on at once to the adviser 
best fitted to help you out of your difficulty and to give you the information you need. 

Perhaps you are following along on some of the splendid enterprises suggested by the 
G. Y. C. Workbox or other G. Y. C. Active Branch Clubs, or perhaps you are being 
quite independent and are working on an enterprise that interests you particularly, 
as was the case with one of our new Active Members who recently wrote in that she 
is interested in radio and couldn't believe that the Y. C. Lab wasn’t the only part of 
The Youth’s Companion that she could turn to for help and advice on this enterprise! 

Would you like to ask a question on radio, cooking, any problem connected with 
arts and crafts, interior decorating, antiques, graphology, photograpy? Would you 
like help with your choice of a profession when you have finished your education, or 
would you like help with something much smaller but just as baffling? This may sug- 
gest to you the various and interesting subjects on which our advisers are prepared to 
answer questions. Can you think of any other way by which you could call on such 
admirable advice to encourage you and help you along? 

Remember that we expect you to be a Member of the G. Y. C. before you ask for 
this special privilege. To become a member clip and send to me the little Keystone 
Blank in the left-hand corner of the opposite page. This will bring you all the infor- 
mation you need to have about how to become a full-fledged member of this unique 
new club for all girls everywhere. 

Here is a list of some of our very first advisers—we feel very proud and happy to be 
able to introduce to you these leaders in their fields, who are standing behind the 
G. Y. C. with enthusiasm, ready to work with us whenever we ask them to. 


Cooking: Miss Ula M. Dow, Director of the Foods Division of the Household Eco- 
noinics Department of Simmons College 


Sewing: Miss Margia B. Haugh, Director of the Clothing Division of the Household 
Economics Department of Simmons College 





in Your Attic” 


Arts and Crafts: Miss Gladys Forbush, Instructor in Arts and Crafts 


Homemaking and Careers: Mrs. Forrester Macdonald, Director of the Bureau of 
Consumer Research and Lecturer at Boston University 


Business: Miss Teresa S. Fitzpatrick, of the Atlantic Publications 


Interior Decorating and Antiques: Mrs. E. O. H. Larned, founder of the Corn Crib 
-Shop, and the author of ‘How I Started My Antique Shop” and “The Gold Mine 





(Continued from page 56) 
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A diagram to illustrate possible designs that you could use in 


making a set of cards for playing Priscilla’s game 


cards to each player and place the remaining 
pack in the center of the table. Then the 
player at the left of the dealer has a chance 
to ask any other player for any card that he 
may need to complete a certain set. If he 
fails to get it, he draws one from the center, 
and the next player goes on in the same way. 


Sherman Hall 
Dear Adelaide; While I 
was still recovering from 
the effects of my skiing 
tumble I had loads of 
spare time, so I spent 
part of it deciding what 
to get with the check 
Aunt Jane sent me for 
Christmas! I thought of 
all sorts of things but 
solemnly resolved to buy 
only something wearable. 
Don’t you approve of my 
choice—a tailored dress 
of tan crépe de Chine 
with a pointed front 
yoke, inverted side 
pleats, string belt, and 
double collar and cuffs? 
My hat is also tan, a 
Fisherman's Sally, and 
it’s one of those crush- 
able affairs that I can 
fold right up and put in 
my bag the next time I 
go away for the week 


end. 

Adelaide, what do you 
suppose? The G. Y. C. 
Workbox is open to visi- 
tors! Hazel Grey told me 
so, and she says the girls 
there love to have people 


re 





Going round the circle 
to the left, the other 
players try to fill their 
sets in the same way. 
The one who has the 
largest number of com- 


pleted sets wins. 


Fashions for the Young 









come to see them (in oye siuaio 








their visiting hours, of 


Dress from 
Filene’s 








DUSTER 





Girl 

course, and Hazel Grey 
can tell you what they 
are). I want to see them 
‘in action,” so to speak, 
so I’m going there the 
first chance I have. I'll 
tell you all about my 
visit and— 

’ There goes the warn- 
ing bell for class! My 
chem instructor won't 
allow anybody to be late, 
so good-by, Adelaide 
dear. Write soon! 


tagamns— 


A boutordering: Suzanne's 
dress costs $12.50 and 
comes in tan, copen- 
hagen blue, green and 
rose and in sizes 13, 15, 
and17.Fisherman’sSally 
hats cost $7.50 and come 
in tan, gray, jungle 
green, chanel red, ver- 
milion, navy, copen- 
hagen blue. and_ blac 
and in sizes 214, 224 and 
3 If you want to buy 
either or both, send me 
your money order or 
check, and I will shop for 


Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


When winds blow raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and muscles, 
rub on good old Musterole. 

As Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes down to the seat of trouble, 
you feel agentle, healing warmth; thea 
comes cooling, welcome relief. 

Better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster ma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
keep a jar or tube handy, 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 








The delight of home = 


dening—the jo of “seeingthem “y 
grow’ rn te td Sendtodayfor ¥ 


ISBELL’S SEED ANNUAL “ 
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Every family should have one or more pets. In es 
tablishing this column, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these pets by pane 
oe advertisements of reliable persons, who have them 

or sale. 




















SQUAB &) BOOK () FREE. 


i squabs and make money. Svid by millions. 

Write at once fur free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. You: 

will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuAB CO. 
197 H St., Melruse Mass. 





SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 


5c in stamps brings you aay illustrated catalogue of 
these beautiful, intelligent dogs. The natural child's 
pet and trick dog. Brockway Kennels, Baldwin,Kans. 





COLLIES'— White and Colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 

kers, loyal i reliable guards. Prices reason- 
able, and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 140, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 











Irish Terriers: Guards, protectors, gingttiwe for kid- 
dies, gamest and cleanest dog on earth. pies for sale. 
Illustrated folder. Red Top Kennels, Y.C., Teague Texas. 





for sale. Also book on training, 35c.* 
F. R. Clark, Bloomington, Ill. 


COLLI 














you. 


ROYAL CHICKS Guaranteed. to live and Produce 
Profit. Discount on early orders. 
Circular free. Noah Bergey, Bergey, Pa. 
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Good Pay-- 


eat Fun 


Working for the Youth’s Companion 


i Youth’s Companion is so well and favorably known that 
you will always receive a friendly greeting wherever you offer 


the magazine. It’s easy, therefore, 
and win the attractive rewards we 


below are but a few of hundreds given to our workers. 


to secure new subscriptions 
offer. The Premiums shown 
See The 


Youth’s Companion of Oct. 21, 1926 for complete list. 


Daisy Air Rifle. Pump Action Repeater. 
Given for 1 new yearly subscription and $2.90 
extra, or for 5 subscriptions. Or, sold for $5.00. 


in 


Hush-a-Bye Baby, 


Daisy Air Rifle. 350 Shot Repeater. Given for 


ew yearly subscriztion and 90 cts. extra; 


or for 2 subscriptions. Or sold for $2.25 postpaid. 


American Girl Sewing Machine. 
Makes chain stitch. Given for 1 new 
yearly subscrintion and $3.25 extra, or 
for seyen subscriptions. Or, sold for 
$6.00. Send postage for 4 Ib. package. 


with “Chick” 


Blanket. Goes to sleep, has crying voice. 
Given for 1 new yearly subscription and 
50 cts. extra. Or, sold for $1.75 postpaid. 








The New Hawaiian 
Banjo-Uke. Improved 
Model. Five minute instruc- 
tion course includ free. 
Given for 1 new yearly 
subscription and 65 cts. 
extra. Or, sold for $2.00 
post paid. 








Complete 


Premiums 
sent free 
upon request 


List of 














Eversharp Pencil or ‘‘Never break’’ Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen. Either given for 1 new yearly subscrip- 
tion. Or sold for $1.00. postpaid. Supplied with ring for 
women or clip for men. 


Keystone Steam Shovel. Given for 1 new 
yearly subscription and $1.75 extra, or for four 
subscriotions. Or, sold for $4.50. Send postage 
for 11 lb. package. 


Nestor Johnson Tubular 
Shoe-Skates. Hockey or 
racer style for boys or girls, 
men or women. Given for 1 
new yearly subscription and 
$4.25, or for 10 subscrip- 
tions. Sold for $8.00. Send 
postage for 5 Ib. package 
shipped from Chicago. 


Weeden Steam 


Tractor. 


Three- 


burner alcohol 


stove, 
gauge, 


water 
and steam whistle. 


Size 74% x 6% 


inches. Given for 1 new ‘yearly subscription 
and $2.75 extra. Or, sold for $6.00 postpaid. 


Electric Table Toaster. Nickel-plated, ebon- 
ized handles, 6-ft cord. Given for 1 new yearly 
subscription and 80 cts. extra. Or, sold for $1.75 


postpaid. 


Every subscription also counts for the Big Anniversary Prizes. See 4th cover page 


Send All Orders to 


The Youth’s 


8 Arlington Street a 


Companion 


Boston, Mass. 























(Continued from page 53) 

tubs, apparently, are known, perhaps, but 
unused, your heart warms to them never- 
theless. The troupe is made up of six urchins, 
ranging in ages from seven years to ten. 
Their performance usually is staged in one 
of those narrow alleys or “places’’ which 
abound in downtown Boston. But never a 
“blind” alley! The scene is strategically 
chosen with a view to a quick get-away when 
the “cop” appears—as he inévitably does 
sooner or later. 

While the noonday crowd, eager for some 
diversion, presses about they turn double 
somersaults and cartwheels, do balancing 
acts, build pyramids, walk about on their 
hands, and so forth. While his confréres ‘‘do 
their stuff’’ one boy leans against the wall, 
armed with a broom with which he dexter- 
ously sweeps to him the nickels and dimes 
(and sometimes a stray quarter), tossed into 
the ring by the good-natured spectators. 
There is honor among these “alleyway 
acrobats.” One of the performers may pick 
up a coin that lands under his feet, but he 
never keeps it. He always tosses it to the 
cashier, who promptly stows it away in his 
tattered breeches. And it is surprising what 
a number of coins do come clinking into the 
ring! In some sequestered nook later an 
equitahle division of the proceeds is made. 
“Why don't you kids go on the stage?’’ the 
treasurer was asked one day. ‘‘Aw, we ain’t 
good enough—yet,”’ he replied with be- 
coming modesty, as he skillfully brushed a 
nickel from the center of the ‘‘stage.”’ 

And so the performance goes merrily on, 
playing to an ever increasing ‘‘house,” until 
a gruff voice is heard. “Hey, break it up 
here!’ The exvected cop has appeared. The 
show is over. There is a scurry of heels, and 
Boston’s alleyway acrobats disappear as if 
the ground had swallowed them up. 


THE YOUNG STORY-WRITERS 


Two very interesting things are making 
themselves evident as the Junior Fiction 
Contest gathers headway, and manuscripts 
by the dozen are received in every mail. 

First, the stories clearly reflect what young 
people nowadays are thinking about. The 
story published in this issue, ‘Engine 
Trouble Wanted,’ shows that its author, 
Miss Elizabeth Livermore, is profoundl 
impressed by the value of courage and self- 
sacrifice. It took courage for the young 
stewardess to assist at an appendicitis opera- 
tion on a little child. But, as Robert Louis 
Stevenson said, ‘nothing warms a man so 
much as to see a woman brave.” It is to 
Elizabeth Livermore’s credit that she puts 
emphasis on the significance of character. 
Other stories, to be printed in forthcoming 
issues, show that other young authors are 
equally concerned with the higher motives 
of life. 

In the second place, this contest shows 
clearly that good short stories ought to be 
short—not dragged out to tedious length, as 
so often happens nowadays. The best short 
stories ‘in our literature are shorter than 
4000 words. To name a few examples that 
come in mind, Hawthorne found that length 
sufficient for ‘The Grey Champion” and 
“John Ingerfield’s Thanksgiving.” J ouisa 
M. Alcott did not exceed it in ‘Lost in a Lon- 
don Fog,” or Richard Harding Davis in 
“A Patron of Art.” Other examples, from 
O. Henry, Rudyard Kipling, W. W. Jacobs, 
Sarah Orne Jewett and every other good 
short-story writer, will occur to you im- 
mediately. 

The Junior Fiction Contest was an- 
nounced in detail in The Companion for 
December 30, 1926. A copy will be sent, as 
long as the edition lasts, for ten cents. 


THE GREAT CROW CONGRESS 


6 How many of your readers,’’ writes acor- 

respondent of the Boston Transcript, 
“ever heard of the annual ‘crow congress’ 
which takes place somewhere in Maine each 
year just before winter sets in? The crows 
must be marshaling for this annual event 
right now, for on Sunday afternoon, while 
on the Ipswich marshes sketching, the writer 
witnessed a phalanx of crows pass overhead 
—the column seeming to be about twenty- 
five yards wide. From the time the leader 
put in his appearance until the ‘rear guard’ 

, it was just one hour and twenty 
minutes. The crows flew in very open forma- 
tion, but kept within column limits. They 
progressed silently, only now and then any 


evidence of their presence overhead being 
. manifested. 


“Natives of Maine acquainted with the 
doings of crows say that they hold this pow- 


wow to learn the feeding possibilities in the 
New England region for the coming winter 
months, and that, after apportioning enough 
members to cover the available supply, the 
main body of crows flies south—to a locality 
still remaining a mystery so far as man is 
concerned. 

“Evidently the crows seen Sunday after- 
noon were the contingent for Rhode Island 
and southeastern Massachusetts.” 

Crow congresses, comments ‘The Nom- 
ad,” of the Transcript, I have frequently 
attended—or perhaps they were only crow 
legislatures, for Massachusetts or Vermont 
or some other one state. I did not know that 
the crows held a kind of Continental Con- 
gress in Maine. The flight which was ob- 
served on the Ipswich marshes is as 
authentic as Holy Writ. What an army of 
black angels it must have been—like “the 
nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue!” The gregariousness of crows is some- 
thing above the gregariousness of other 
birds. They often feed and wander in pairs, 
or even, apparently, alone, but they as- 
semble according to some signal or habit, 
and discuss together all matters of crow 
interest with a volubility elsewhere un- 
paralleled. Let us know more—if one can 
possibly find it out—about this Maine crow 
congress. 


THE BEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 
A WATCH TRICK 


AY a watch on the table and ask some one 
to think of any number on its face. Then 
you start to point to different numbers on 
the dial, tapping the watch each time you 
point. 

When you make your first tap, the person 
is to begin counting, starting with one num-! 
ber above the one he is thinking of. He does 
this counting to himself, adding one for each 
tap you make. When he reaches twenty, he 
must say so; and to his surprise you will be 
tapping the number which he has chosen 
mentally! 

The secret is this: make the first seven 
taps on any numbers you please; but on the 
eighth tap, touch the number twelve. On the 
next tap touch eleven; then touch ten, and so 
on around the circle. 

You will then be touching the mentally 
selected number when the chooser reaches 
the count of twenty. 


UNPROFITABLE RESEARCH 


Two friends who, according to the Tatler, 
had not seen each other for some time 
met in the street one day. 

“You're looking rather down in the mouth, 
old man,” said one to the other. ‘“‘Are you 
feeling seedy?” 

“No, not exactly that,” replied his friend, 
“but I’ll admit I’ve been worried of late. 
You remember I hired a man to trace my 
pedigree?” 

said the other. ‘“What’s the 
trouble? Hasn’t he been successful?” 

“Successful! I should say he had!’’ came 
the reply in despairing tones. ‘‘I’m having to 
pay him hush money!” . 





THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


There are all sorts of motion pictures, and 
it is by no means easy to get trustworthy 
information about which ones are clean and 
entertaining, not merely “unobjectionable,” 
but worth seeing. The Youth’s Companion 
gives its readers this list, revised every week, 
of the pictures that it thinks good enough to 
recommend. We shall be glad to have our 
readers tell us whether they find the list 
valuable, and the pictures well chosen. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RiBBON LIST 


The Winning of Barbara Worth—United Artists 

Harold Bell Wright's romance of the irrigated lands 
of the West, admirably produced. Vilma Banky. 
Ronald Colman 


Alaskan Adventures—Pathé 

A genuine record of game hunting and of wonderful 
scenery in Alaska. By Capt. Jack Robertson and Art 
Young, the bow-and-arrow expert 


Rose of the Tenements—F. B. O. 

A foster-sister’s patriotism delivers a misguided 
youth from anti-American propaganda, Shirley 
Mason, John Harron 


Bardelys the Magnificent—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

An eighteenth century romance in which a dashing 
cavalier risks his head to win his lady. John Gilbert, 
Eleanor Boardman 


Tin Hats—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


The lively adventures of three doughboys in the 
Army of Occupation—Conrad Nagel, Claire Windsor 


Stolen Ranch—Universal 
A cowboy’s courage and devotion to his shell-shocked 
buddy win back a heritage. Fred Hume 
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(COMPANIONSHIP 


By Robert Palfrey Utter 

The ducks of each other seem 
very fond; 

They swim all together around 
the pond, 

And when they don’t care to 

swim any more 

They waddle together around 
the shore. 


ERES, goddess of grain 
and other things men 
need for food, had a fair 
daughter, Proserpine. 

One day, while she was in a se- 
cluded vale picking wild flowers, 
the ground o ned suddenly and 
Pluto, god of the at. burst upon her 
and she fainted in fright. He loved her 
at first sight and snatched her to his 
gloomy palace beneath the secret 
places in the underworld, where he 
made her his bride. 

Her sorrowing mother searched 
ceaselessly for her by day and by night, 
bearing an ever-burning torch taken 
from the volcano on top of Mt. Atna. 
In her grief, Ceres forbade the Earth 
to yield any food until Proserpine was 
restored; and a great famine came. 


Poster & Direction by Bessie E. Greighton 


By LOCKWOOD BARR 


How the Flowers Got Their Names 





Finally Zeus interceded for starving 
man and agreed to restore Proserpine, 
rovided she had eaten nothing while 
in the lower world with Pluto. But 
the crafty old Pluto had forced Proser- 
pine to eat a little pomegranate. 
Ceres, worn out from her search, 
promised that not until she had slept 
would she cause the Earth to bear 
food for man once more. She tossed 
and turned but could not sleep, so 
weary was she. Then the gods caused 


CERES SEARCHES FOR PROSERPINE 


to spring up around her flowers the 
faint fragrance from which was sleep- 
inducing. When Ceres had refreshed 
herself with sleep, she ordered the 
Earth to bring forth in great plenty. 
In answer, Proserpine, symbolic of 
spring, came up from the underworld, 
bearing in her arms her magic cornu- 
copia, the horn of plenty, and scattered 
fruits, flowers and foods over the world. 

When Zeus learned that Proserpine 
had eaten of the pomegranate he willed 
it that she should spend the winter 
months with Pluto and the spring and 
summer with her mother, Ceres. And 
so it came about that the Greeks 
thought her comings and her goings 
had to do with the change of seasons. 
The old Romans knew these sleep- 
bearing flowers of Ceres as Papaver 
somniferum, from which comes our 
name for them. That, of course, is 


Poppy: 








The Snow Man 


A Cut-out Poster 

Directions: 

UT out picture and mount on 

stiff paper or cardboard. Then, 
cut out the small pieces and use 
them as patterns, cutting out pieces 
of white paper like them, to be 
colored, as with paints or crayons, 
or pieces of colored paper. The 
pieces in the space marked “Red” 
should be red, those in the space 
marked ‘Blue’ should be blue, etc. 
Kit the pieces on the picture and 
paste them on the picture in their 
proper places. Be sure to paste on 
first the parts that go underneath. 
For instance, put on the snow man’s 
cape before you put on the broom, 
mittens, etc. 


Will You Win the Puppy? 


N less than two 

weeks the con- 
test for the puppy 
and the fifteen 
Honorable Men- 
tion prizes will be 
over. Have you 
sent me your entry 
letter yet? Hurry! 

If you missed 
the contest rules, 
send me a stamped 
addressed envelope 
for them— please 
don’t try to enter the contest until 
you have read them carefully. 

Who can tell? You may be the 
lucky winner. There is still time, 
but it is slipping away fast! 

The Editor of the Children’s Page 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE HUNGRY 
PENNY BANK 


By Eleanor Hammond 


I hike my little penny bank. 
We're on the best of terms! 

I feed it—like a baby bird— 
Pennies instead of worms! 

QOOOO OOOGC 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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The famous Clark Cruise to 
Western Europe and the Medi- 
terranean will include this year 
the winner oft the Youth’s 
Companion Subscription Con- 
test and his guest. The new oil- 
burning Cunarder “Lancastria” 
(17,000 tons) has been char- 
tered to convey the party from 
New York along the route 
shown on the accompanying 
map. 


DOESN’T THIS SUGGEST A GLORIOUS TRIP? 


LET’S GO! 


You and a companion, as guests 
of the Y.C. in return for a little 
hustling. This wonderful 52-day 
European trip for two offered to 
the subscriber who sends the 
most new subscriptions before 


March 1. 





CUNARD NEW OIL-BURNER “LANCASTRIA™ 17,000 TONS 





THE Map OF EUROPE 
WILL BE AN OPEN BOOK 


7 “ALGieRs 


To THE WINNER 
Spain, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Morocco, Algeria, 


Monte Carlo, Sweden, Scotland, and Germany, are all 
included in the main tour. At slight extra cost side trips 
may be taken to London, Paris, and many other famous 


places. 


CLASS 1 

Mrs. S. T. R. Revell, Georgia 
CLASS 2 

L. C. Shank, New Mexico 
CLASS 3 

Nellie E. Detwiler, Ohio 
CLASS 4 

Mrs. E, P. Harling, Kansas 
CLASS 5 

Mrs. Wm. R. Doel, Mass. 
CLASS 6 

Carter H. Rice, Alabama 
CLASS 7 

C. W. Cloud, Illinois 
CLASS 8 

Mrs. S. L. Dunham, Montana 
CLASS 9 

Rachel S. Browne, Maine 
CLASS 10 

Mrs. W. W. Roy, New Jersey 
CLASS 11 


F. T. Swarthout, Michigan 
Mrs. C. D. Head, Tennessee 


Edith Mitchell, Winnipeg, Can. 


Margaret White, Texas 
James Bockoven, Arizona 


CLASS 12 
Arther Santmier, Oklahoma 
Emerson E. Strahman, Wis. 
Earl O. Anderson, N. H. 
Rey. S. G. Hutton, Florida 
W. J. Madden, Virginia 


Mrs. D. A. Colter, Alberta, Can. 
D. 


Margaret B. Hovda, 
Mrs. A. G. Page, lowa 


HERE’S THE RECORD YOU HAVE TO BEAT BETWEEN NOW AND MARCH 1 


James R. Hull, Illinois 


17 
Chas. R. Stark, 3rd, Wash., D.C. 17 


CLASS 13 
H. Roy & Cyril Hanson, Nd. 
Mrs. Chester Ashby, Virginia 
John C. Baker, Indiana 
Bess F. Blanding, Michigan 
Russell Moran, California 
Arthur N. Ingersoll, N. J. 
Mrs. F. H. Kimble, Penn. 
C. R. Silver, Wisconsin 
Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Wyoming 
Verena Bollman, Wyoming 
Gerald Carner, New York 
Stanley Lilian, Washington 
Malcolm B. Vilas, Jr., Ohio 
Mrs. Geo. E. Bellows, Mo. 
Mrs. Cora Ferguson, Texas 
Kenneth & P. Potter, Penn. 
Alva Runyon, Iowa 
Mrs. E. C. Andrews, Montana 
W. J. Collins, Michigan 
C. Hilton Pitman, Nova Scotia 
Mrs. I. E. Tackett, Texas 
Mrs. C. C. Tillotson, Wisconsin 
Barbara C. Beakes, Penn. 
Richard H. Bertram, N. J. 
Ardo Carmitchel, Penn. 


CLASS 14 
B. Cayton, Jr., Texas 
T. Knowlton ¢ haffee, Jr., R. I. 
Mrs. J. E. Channell, Georgia 
Hazel M. Cunningham, Ind. 
Mrs. John U. Hardison, Me. 
Laura A. Hatch, Illinois 
Sam Jackson, Oregon 
Rachel E. King, New York 
Mrs. Ray C. Pervier, Illinois 
H. A. Phelps, New York 
Mrs. G. S. Pierce, N. H. 
Wallace C. Rice, California 


Mrs. J. K. Snoxell, Alberta, Can. 
10 


C. S. Stilwell, Ohio 
Harold VanZee, California 





"ate ALGERIA 








OTHER FASCINATING PRIZES, TOO 


Companion of October 21 for full particulars. 


How the Contest Stood December 23, 1926 


Mrs. Chas. A. Bisbee, Mass. 
Anne Jackson, Tennessee 
Alice C. Norton, Maine 

John S. Warfel, ‘Pennsylvania 
Elinor F. Warren, Mass. ; 
James W. Caulkett, Penn. 

F. E, Collins, Mississippi 
Mrs. R. S. Copeland, Penn. 
Ernest Evans, Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth Fernalld, N. J. 
Elmer Herrick, Illinois 

Verne Johnson, Jr., W. Va. 
Edwin W. Kibbe, New York 
Anna M. Kordsiemon, III. 
Mrs. C. W. Lowell, Maine 
James F. McKinney, W. Va. 
Pauline Nash, Ohio 

W. M. Osborn, North Dakota 
Paul L. Reynolds, Ohio 
Howard L. Smith, N. J. 
Walter D. Spellman, Florida 
F. C. Squires, New York 

O. W. Wray, Kansas 

Mrs. E. K. Wyllie, New York 
Constance K. Bard, New York 
Constance Barton, B. C., Can, 
Chas. Bayly, Ohio 

C. N. Bertels, California 
Mrs. Chas. A. Bisbee, Mass. 
Jean Cass, Minnesota 

Mrs. E. L. Chambers, Md. 
C. G. Cockburn, N. D. 

Joe Daugherty, Virginia 

Ida F. Dawson, Virginia 


Neil F. Dinning, Sherbrook, Can. 


CLASS 15 
Everett Dobson, California 
Mrs. Elza Fasig, Illinois 
Theodore E. Fischer, Penn. 
Lois Fristoe, Illinois 
Lawrence Harmon, Miss. 
Phyllis Huntley, Pennsylvania 
C. C. Ingalls, Indiana 
John W. Irving, Penn. 
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Mrs. O. K. James, Washington 


Howard Johnson, Jr., Wash., D. C 


Wm. H. Krome, Florida 

Mrs. Elinor Lamoreaux, Mass. 
Carrie E. Maule, Ohio 

Chas. F. Pangle, W. Va. 

John S. Roden, Connecticut 
Nannie Law Roth, Arkansas 
Mary D. Salter, Toronto, Can. 
Daniel H. Sanders, Jr., N. Y 
Marion Smale, Illinois 

Edwin Weeks, New York 
Chas. E. Eisenwinter, Conn. 
Mrs. Nina Ferguson, New York 
Donald G. Stroyan, New York 
Jack K. Weir, Alberta, Can 
Chester Whippie, Jr., N. H 
Peter Aherns, New York 


Carroll D. Blanchard, Jr., Mass. 


Margaret A. Brown, Penn. 
Robert Burdett, Mass. 

Rome Butterfield, Nebraska 
Geo. E. Campbell, Maryland 
Elinor Chapman, Wisconsin 
Mrs. C. W. Clark, New York 
Isabel J. Clow, California 
Kenneth Coffeen, Kansas 
Chloe Deaton, Arkansas 

Mrs. Honor Foreman, Kansas 
Bessie M. Fortney, Kentucky 
H. B. Fox, Wisconsin 

Mr. Fred L. Gaspar, Minn. 
Robert S. Goodlatte, N. J 

J. Henry Graybeill, Wisconsin 
Elmer E. Green, New Jersey 
Pauline Guyton, Ohio 

Mrs. John W. Hardison, Maine 
Wm. P. Haskell, New York 
Ernest Heimback, Oregon 

Ena M. Herman, Alberta, Can. 
Harold Howes, Massachusetts 
Myrtle Huntley, Colorado 
Dana W. Jaquith, Maine 

Earl H. Johnson, New Jersey 
Mrs. H. E. Kingman, Colorado 
Williard Knowlton, N. J. 


For full details see Oct. 21st issue (copy free on request) of 


DADDADAAAAADAADAAAAAAAAADAADAADAAAAAAAAINIININNINN NN 


Jacob Lamberts, Michigan 
Ida Livingston, N. H. 

Mary Mann, Alabama 
Frances Martin, Minnesota 
Elizabeth Massie, Missouri 
Mrs. J. S. Maxson, Wash. 
Glen Messinger, Sask., Can. 
Louise Miller, New York 
Annie L. Morris, Ohio 

Lucien E. Morris, Ohio 
Florian N. Nash, Kansas 
Florence Peck, New York 
Lillian V. Phelps, New York 
Verna Sairtski, Pennsylvania 
Richard Salant, New York 
Alice Shenk, Virginia 

Mary A. Smith, Ohio 

Lester Smythe, Louisiana 
Warren B. Stoddard, Oregon 
Beatrice Thomson, Oregon 
Barbara Walker, New Jersey 
Harry Y. Weil, Ohio 

Louis White, Washington 
Bobby Young, California 
Georgianna Angel, New York 
Robt. F. Bodonsten, New York 
Harry Bos, Michigan 

Roy P. Brinck, Massachusetts 
Robert Brockway, Minnesota 
Lois C. Brown, Vermont 
Dale Bruce, Montana 

Fred A. Bruck, Colorado 
Mary B. Campbell, Tennessee 
Mrs. J. G. Carmichael, N. S. 
Etta Chamberlain, New York 
W. C. Charles, Mass. 
Dorothy Chevalier, N. Y. 
Mrs. Byron Clark, N. C. 
Hugh D. Colver, Idaho 

Mrs. J. C. Craig, Penn. 
Donald L. Creed, Mass. 
Bernie R. Dirks, Oregon 
Andrew Dithridge, New York 
Joe H. Dixon, Pennsylvania 
Lloyd Eberhart, Kansas 
Florence E. Fellows, Conn, 


Chrysler Automobile, Four Years’ Tuition at College, Jesse French 
Baby Grand Piano, Dodge Automobile, Power Boat, Raymond- 
Whitcomb Vacation Tour for Two, Ford Automobile, Indian Scout 
Motor Cycle, Motion Picture Camera with Projector, Film, and 
Screen, Player Piano, and many others—200 in all. See the Youth’s 
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IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


FIVE MORE WEEKS 
TO START NOW 


LEFT TO WIN 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 




















